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The Sifting Power of Cities 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (September, '26) 


Ellsworth Huntington 


N New Zealand the farmers are a 
picked lot. They are in the vigor- 
ous pioneer stage where they know 
what they want and get it. In China 
a similar pioneer stage appears among 
the vigorous, aggressive farmers who 
have had sufficient initiative to get 
away from their old homes and mi- 
grate to Manchuria. There they not 
only prosper but are “European” in 
their activity. But back in China 
itself, by the constant elimination of 
the stronger elements for many gen- 
erations, the farmers seem to have 
been reduced to a stage where they 
are little more than animals, who ex- 
pect to be half starved all the time. 
The Russian peasants represent the 
same sort of thing, but the process 
of weeding out the aggressive, intelli- 
gent elements, has not gone quite so 
far. Yet their patient submissiveness 
and their dearth of leaders have been 
their undoing. Could the farmers of 
New Zealand, Saskatchewan, or Cali- 
fornia be trained to submit to the 
heartless exploitation of Czardom and 
the Soviet Committees as the Russian 
peasants are now submitting? Hardly. 
If the material for leadership were 
there, would it not manifest itself? 
May not part of the secret of Russia’s 
misfortunes lie in a long steady pro- 
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cess whereby the abler peasants have 
been drawn away to the towns? They 
have gone as retainers of the aristo- 
crats, as servants of the government, 
as students, carpenters, merchants, and 
in a hundred other positions. 

Let us next see what difference there 
is in the kind of leaders found in 
cities as compared with country dis- 
tricts. In the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas the rural population, that is 
the population outside of places hav- 
ing at least 2500 people, amounts to 
about half of the total. But instead 
of containing half of the persons in 
Who’s Who from those States, the 
rural population contains only the fol- 
lowing percentages: 

Medicine 
aw 
Engineering 
Music 
Business 
Journalism 
Science 
Religion 
Philanthropy 
Education 
Government 
Agriculture 

In other words, at least nine-tenths 
of all the doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
musicians, and business me2 who are 
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needed by the rural districts, if those 
districts are to hold their own, are 
found in the cities instead of the coun- 
try. At least four-fifths of the rural 
districts’ fair share of the journalists, 
scientists, religious leaders, philan- 
thropists, and literary people are also in 
the cities. The only occupations where 
the rural districts retain even as much 
as a fifth of the leaders that their 
population would seem to demand are 
educators, government officials, and 
agriculturists. Is it any wonder that 
the rural districts are backward, that 
boys want to get away from the farms, 
and that the farmers always get the 
little end of the horn? Leaders are 
the first essential of success, but the 
greedy cities remorselessly snatch the 
leaders from the half of our peopte 
who live in the country districts. 


Is the drawing power of the cities 
wholly responsible for the poverty of 
the rural districts in leaders? We 
cannot tell what is happening now, 
for no one knows what the children 
of today will amount to. Nor can we 
know to what extent an unfavorable 
environment prevents the development 
of talent among persons born in the 
rural districts. But it is easy to find 
what kinds of people and how many 
were born in places of various sizes. 
This time we will take the first 2000 
persons in Who’s Who who were born 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan. The whole 10,000 names 
would give essentially the same re- 
sult. We will divide our 2000 people 
into three groups. The first consists 
of all those born in distinctly rural 
towns containing less than 3000 peo- 
ple. The next group consists of those 
born in large villages and small cities; 
the third group, those born in large 
cities. We find that the rural com- 
munities of our first group produced 
48 eminent persons per 100,000 people, 
the smal] cities 107, and the large 
cities 90. 


It is not enough to know that the 
rural communities produced far fewer 
leaders than the cities. We need also 
to know whether they produced the 
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same kind. In other words, do the 
competent children born of parents 
who remain in the rural districts turn 
to the same occupations as do the 
children of those who are sifted out 
to inhabit the cities? They do not. 
The rural districts produce people who 
achieve eminence in one set of occu- 
pations—agricuiture, education, relig- 
ion, science, philanthropy, government 
—and the large cities in quite another, 
while the intermediate places produce 
a well-balanced set of men who enter 
all sorts of occupations. 


Why are the types of leaders in the 
country and city so different? It is 
easy to see why three-fourths of the 
agricultural leaders are born in the 
rural districts. But why should 66 
per cent of the educators be born 
there, while only 21 per cent are born 
in the medium-sized cities, and 13 
per cent in the great cities? Is it 
because the people who dwelt in the 
American rural districts from 1855 to 
1885 inherited a type of mind which 
made them turn naturally to educa- 
tion? Is it because a country boy can 
become an educator more easily than 
he can become a business man or 
ergineer? Or is it because the rural 
training emphasizes the importance of 
education, while the urban training 
emphasizes the importance of money? 
Would the men of rural birth who are 
now educators have become literary 
men, engineers, and business men if 
they had happened to be born in the 
great cities? Nobody knows. But 
somebody ought to know, and it is the 
world’s business to find out as soon as 
possible. Similar questions apply to 
religious leaders, scientists, philan- 
thropists, and government officials. 


Music, engineering, business, and 
art, on the other hand, are primarily 
city occupations. But why? Doubtless 
both environment and heredity play a 
large part in determining a young 
person’s choice of an _ occupation. 
Sometimes one and sometimes the 
other may be dominant. Moreover, 
each, as it were, creates the other. 
A musical city, for example, dis- 
covers among its children many 

(Continued on Page 419) 
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The War’s Psychological Tide 


Condensed from The Century (October, '26) 
John Erskine 


OME of us are still looking into 
the economic causes of the recent 
war, but it seems that the condi- 

tions of the next war or of future peace 
will be mainly psychological. Our 
states of mind begin to seem impor- 
tant. Psychological facts must be 
reckoned with if the world is to be 
safe for democracy or for anything 
else. The talk about the war debts, 
as we get it from Europe or carry it 
on among ourselves, is an object-les- 
son worth all the money involved, if 
we were wise enough to take it to 
heart. 


A legend is growing up in Europe 
about the debts, a legend believed by 
most peopie in the Allied countries. 
The American state of mind on this 
subject is so different that we may 
soon be unable to recognize what Eu- 
rope is talking about. What we hear 


first is that the Allies fought the war 


for our benefit. Three years ago the 
European would have meant only that 
we benefited as a result of his trou- 
bles. The interval has been rich ia 
psychology. Now he begins to believe 
that he undertook the war in order 
that we might benefit, and we the: 
fore owe him something, instead of 
his owing us. 


The second proposition is that we 
committed a sin in getting into the 
war so late. It is said that by re- 
maining out we lost our souls, and too 
few of our men were killed for us to 
recover our souls altogether. But if 
we did save anything from the wreck, 
it was because the Allies granted us 
the privilege of sharing the fighting 
with them. We are now asked to re- 
member how many lives were lost 
while we were getting ready to fight 
—as though the loss would have been 
less if we had not fought at all. 

Again, when we did enter the war, 
it was understood that we were to 
furnish arms, supplies, and money, 
and they were tofurnish the men. That 
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was what most people expected, as it 
seemed impossible to improvise our 
armies. Yet six years ago we were 
praised for the energy which brought 
us so soon, two million or more, to 
do our modest bit at Chateau-Thierry, 
at Belleau Wood, in the Argonne, and 
elsewhere. But the legend grows that 
we gave money, not men, and that the 
money was our apology for not send- 
ing the men. What our navy accom- 
plished is of course forgotten. De- 
spite the American cemeteries abroad, 
the day may come when more than 
one sensible person over there will 
sincerely believe that we never got 
across at all. 


We too have our psychology. In the 
first place, the average American has 
his own memory of the beginning of 
the war. It was not undertaken for 
his benefit. Those of us who loved 
France wanted our country to do 
something to save her. The lovers of 
England wanted something done for 
England, and Belgium and Italy had 
many friends. But it is also true that 
for the average American the war was 
a tragic quarrel among nations who 
were all our friends, and to intervene 
on either side hurt us. There was 20 
place in our states of mind, as there 
is none now, for the ancestral feuds 
and rivalries which distract Europe. 
We disliked nobody in Europe enough 
to want to fight them, and the average 
Americin in the early days of the war 
felt that this was not his affair. He 
didn’t know what it was all about. 


When we went into the war at last, 
like the others carlier, we fought be- 
cause we were attacked. A burglar 
entered our house too, and like our 
neighbors we did what seemed neces- 
sary to throw him out. But we refuse 
to believe that we should have lost 
our souls entirely if he hadn’t tried 
to rob us. Our critics do not say that 
Spain and Switzerland, who escaped 
altogether, lost their souls. 
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As to the wealth we got out of the 
war, we were a wealthy and powerful 
country before, though perhaps Europe 
was not fully aware of it. The indi- 
vidual American does not feel richer 
since the war. If he has more money, 
he knows how he earned it—and it 
wasn’t in the war. There must have 
been profiteers among us, of course, 
but there were also in England and 
in France. What the war did was to 
wake us up and to get us into world 
affairs. 

We think we really did get an army 
across the ocean, and we believe it 
helped. We know we were preparing 
still larger armies at home. We'don’t 
think we won the war, but we were 
told it couldn’t be won without us, 
and we feel that history should record 
the fact that we were there. 

The importance of reckoning with 
the psychology of our neighbors and 
ourselves is that we can avoid trou- 
ble, once we know how the human 
animal reacts to given situations and 
given treatment. There is no reason 
to believe that European criticism of 
America will subside. It flourished 
long before this war, and it will out- 
live any length of peace. That is, as- 
suming that the Bostonian will con- 
tinue to see shortcomings in Kansas. 
But we can avoid supplying the fuel 
to turn an irrational state of mind 
into a dangerous hate. If we are wise, 
we shall cancel the debt, and for a 
purely psychological reason. Any na- 
tion that has to make payments over 
a period of 60 years will forget what 
the debt was for, will forget it is a 
debt, and will come to hate the robbers 
who exact tribute. The size of the 
payments will in the end be imma- 
terial; no matter how easily they 
might be raised, they would weigh 
heavily upon the national psychology. 
Probably no American who has 
thought about the matter ten minutes 
really believes the debt payments will 
continue for 60 years. 

Rather than see a further legend of 
hate built up against us, it is prob- 
ably wise to drop the whole matter 
now, and pay the bill ourselves. It 
would have been a privilege to under- 
take such a stupendous burden for 
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friends who acknowledged the debt, 
and their gratitude would have made 
it easier, but it is none the less wise 
to undertake it. It would be pleasant 
to think that if we cancel the whole 
sum, they will appreciate the gift. As 
a matter of fact, however, they will 
probably feel we have been forced co 
concede that we, not they, owed the 
money. The one sure benefit to us 
from cancellation is that we shall to 
that extent cease to be a nightmare 
to a large part of the world whose 
nerves are badly shattered. 


But they would only make more 
wars, you protest. Not unless some 
one lends them the money. If we pay 
the bill for the latest European ada- 
venture, we shall have to believe thor- 
oughly in the next one before we sub- 
scribe to it, and we shall know that 
money so contributed can’t be repaid. 
In a sense, it really can’t. The wealth 
poured into war is literally blown 
away. The idea is out of date that 
governments get something out of a 
war by seizing territory and natural 
resources; peoples now decline to be 
shuffied about with the iand, no matter 
how august the council-table which 
takes liberties with them. The only 
remaining way to invest in a war and 
get your money back, with or with- 
out interest, would seem to be by lend- 
ing it to a friendly nation. But if 
the friendly nation, having asked for 
the money and accepted it, begins to 
hate you for the transaction, and finds 
convincing reasons why you shouldn't 
be repaid, then your education toward 
peace is probably complete. 


It would be a good thing if with a 
small part of the debt the nations 
constituted a fund to send young peo- 
ple traveling about from country to 


country. Many intelligent Europeans 
cannot afford to travel, and their 
newspapers do not keep them in- 
formed of foreign affairs. The bar- 
riers were never so high between neigh- 
boring states. They would all be hap- 
pier if they could move about and see 
for themselves. If they could visit us 
oftener they might realize our sincere 
friendship for them, whether they like 
us or not—and they might like us. 
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The Relativity of Human Nature 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (October, ’26) 


John Langdon-Davies 


ee S things have been, they remain,” 

and “you can’t get away from 

human nature”: these two plati- 
tudes, though they may represent the 
outlook of most unimaginative folk, no 
longer have any meaning to people 
who have been impressed by the new 
philosophy of life arising out of rela- 
tivity. 

For relativity is not merely a doc- 
trine of higher physics, associated 
with the name of Einstein; it is a way 
of looking at things which is the very 
antithesis of the tradition underly- 
ing the past epochs of Western Civili- 
zation. 

For example, the orthodox outlook 
on human nature—that thing from 
which you cannot get away—included 
a belief in the Economic Man. Men, 
we were told, were always selfish, nor 
could anybody be expected to work 


unless hunger and elementary needs 
forced him to work. And this idea 
has been used as a means of short- 
circuiting many generous hopes of 


changing social conditions for the 
better: such changes, it is held, can- 
not be successful, for man is limited 
by his selfishness and laziness; “you 
cannot get away from human nature,” 
competition is the breath of life. Yet 
does human nature everywhere satisfy 
the conditions by which such a belief 
is justified? 

Let us look at the behavior of a na- 
tive of the Trobriand Islands. The 
Trobriander is a great cultivator of 
gardens in which he produces yams. 
He spends much time on unnecessary 
labor, decorating his garden and im- 
proving its general appearance; he 
grows far more yams than he can 
use, cheerfully leaving half of an 
abundant crop to rot; and, finally, he 
is content with a social convention 
which allows him only one-quarter of 
his harvest for his own use and makes 
him give away the rest chiefly to his 
relations-in-law. He is not guided 
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primarily by the desire to satisfy his 
wants, but by a very complex set of 
traditional duties and social ambi- 
tions. He wants to achieve social dis- 
tinction as a good gardener. Thus he 
has got very far away from human 
nature as represented by the Economic 
Man. 

Another example: competition is, 
we are told, the breath of life, human 
nature must be given the chance of 
beating rivals or the motive for in- 
dustry will be removed. Industry is 
represented as a great game. Now if 
there is one place in which we might 
expect competition to be an absolute 
necessity it is in sport: it is certainly 
human nature, we assume, to want to 
win. Consider, however, the Nicobar 
Islanders, who delight in regattas. An 
observer has described a race between 
two village crews. “Before the race I 
asked the chief of one of the compet- 
ing villages which he considered the 
stronger team. I was told that there 
was no difference in skill between the 
two teams—neither could be bettered. 
I also found out that whilst they 
competed side by side, struggling for 
all they were worth, if one side gets 
a little ahead of the other it will very 
soon slacken off a bit and let the others 
get ahead, that neither the hosts nor 
the guests may shame one another.” 
Human nature among the Nicobarese 
is obviously different as far as boat 
races are concerned from human na- 
ture in America or England; the ac- 
tivity is the same, but the motive has 
been changed beyond recognition. 

A third example of the relativity of 
human nature on the economic plane: 
when we desire to eat poultry we pro- 
cure it at the least cost to ourselves in 
energy and money; not so the New Ze- 
land Maori. Their food is chiefly vege- 
tarian, but occasionally they organize 
bird-snaring expeditions. The snares 
used to catch the birds are not made 
with the minimum of labor but are 
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decorated with exquisite and labori- 
ous carving; when in the forest the 
Maori does not economize in time but 
spends hours gathering up and bury- 
ing the least little feather; on his re- 
turn all birds are shared out accord- 
ing to convention among the whole 
populace. It is clear that each man 
is not actuated by self-interest alone, 
but by the wish to promote the wel- 
fare of the community. 

Next to enlightened self-interest 
showing itself in the economic sphere, 
nothing seems so absolute and un- 
changing as our reactions to our sex 
life. Jealousy, for examxple, is in 
every man’s heart, we believe. Yet 
among some tribes of Nigeria if a 
girl betrothed to one man has a child 
by another, her betrothed does not 
break the engagement; far from it, 
he claims the infant into the bargain. 
Nor does it appear that polygamy is 
distasteful to the women, for it is com- 
monly the woman who incites her 
husband to add to the number of his 
wives, with a view to lightening her 
domestic burdens. In other words, so 
basic a part of human nature as jeal- 
ousy is not absolute but relative to 


the accidents of particular circum- 
stances. 


The significance of such examples— 


which could be mutiplied—is that 
human nature in vacuo simply does 
not exist, that no motive, however 
deep, is really independent of a given 
time and place. Therefore, we can 
understand human nature only by 
studying the environment in which 
definite individuals grow up, and sec- 
ond, since human nature has constant- 
ly changed in the past, it may be ex- 
pected to change in the future. 

The doctrine of relativity produces 
the possibility of great changes. It 
has shattered for ever the idea that 
“you cannot get away from human 
nature;” it has made us suspect that 
when we find motives for human be- 
havior which we think are eternal 
and unchanging, we are really only 
finding the motives which are called 
forth by the particular social milieu 


surrounding the particular people we 
are studying. 
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For example, jealousy in Nigeria is 
not the same as our jealousy, because 
in Africa the possession of children is 
an overpowering motive; the woman's 
outlook towards sharing her husband 
is different because in one case the 
sharing means a division of the as- 
sets of the husband (his income), and 
in the other case the division of the 
liabilities, that is, the manual labor 
of the primitive home. 

The significance of this lies in the 
knowledge that if through some social 
change our women gained less and 
lost more through marriage—if, for 
example, servants became even less 
precurable, and labor-saving devices 
became a lost art—a thing so funda- 
mental as jealousy would begin to 
change. In time, other things being 
equal. a wife would welcome a second, 
just as one housemaid desires another; 
although of course this example gross- 
ly over-simplifies the process. 


Again, the Trobriander is different 
because his social milieu calls upon 
a different set of motives. In short, 
man does not work by selfishness alone, 
but by every motive called out by his 
social milieu. 

Great changes in the past were be- 
gotten by suitable philosophies out of 
discontent at unsatisfactory condi- 
tions; and what Voltaire and Rousseau 
were to 18th century France, relativ- 
ity is likely to be to 20th century 
Europe. For it provides an inspiration 
and a hope which belief in absolute 
and unalterable values destroyed. 
After all, what man has made, his in- 
stitutions, he can remake; and since 
it is these that largely fashion human 
nature, man can remake himself. 
Hitherto scientific romances of the 
future have dealt chiefly with the pos- 
sibilities of mechanical invention, but 
what is a voyage to the moon com- 
pared with the possibilities immanent 
in the relativity of human nature? 
Since man can remake himself, indeed 
must remake himself with every 
change he produces in his surround- 
ings, why go to the moon or Mars? 
Man is in a state of flux, the potter 
is still molding the clay, and clay and 
potter alike are man. 
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Machine-Made Freedom 


Condensed from The Forum (October, °26) 


An Authorized Interview with Thomas A. Edison, by Edward Marshall 


T has been charged abroad and oc- 

casionally at home that we of the 

United States have become a ma- 
chine-ridden people. The very reverse 
is the truth. We are not mechanical 
enough. The machine has been the 
human being’s most effective means 
of escape from bondage. Too many 
people, even now, remain bond-slaves 
to laborious hand-processes. Not 
through fewer, but through more ma- 
chines, not through simpler, but 
thrceeigh more complex machines, will 
men find avenues that lead into lives 
of greater opportunity and happiness. 
Arthur Williams had charge during the 
war of moving the machinery upon 
some New York docks. One day he 
gave a lecture to a group of steve- 
dores. I happened to be with him, and 
men recognized me and presently some 
one of them started a howl for me to 
make a speech. I don’t know how to 
make a decent speech, but I told them 
that they would have been better off 
on a certain occasion if instead of 
striking for higher wages, they had 
formulated an entirely new kind of 
demand on the Dock Company. 


“That demand,” I suggested, “might 
be that you give the officials one year 
in which to install on their docks com- 
plete outfits of automatic machinery, 
for the purpose of relieving you from 
being used as beasts of burden, and 
that after interest and depreciation, 
repair-costs and taxes have been de- 
ducted, the saving should be divided, 
in proportion of one-quarter to you 
and three-quarters to the company.” I 
suggested to these men that they 
would get far more by such an arrange- 
ment than they were striking for. 

We must substitute motors for 
muscles in a thousand new ways. A 
human brain is greatly hampered in 
its usefulness if it has only two hands 
of a man to do its bidding. There are 
machines each of which ean do the 
work of a multitude of hands, when 
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directed by one brain. 
ciency. 


Anything which tends to slow down 
work is waste. Every effort should be 
made to speed work up. Increased 
production means enlarged lives for 
mankind. Human hands alone can do 
no more than they did long ago by way 
of fast production. Only machines can 
increase men’s. output. We have 
scarcely seen the start of the mechani- 
cal age, and after it is under way we 
shall discover that it is also such a 
mental age as never has been known 
before. One of the reasons it will pe 
notably mental will be that it will be 
notably mechanical. It requires a 
surprising amount of complexity to 
displace the mechanical effort of man. 
The difference between the automatic 
and the semi-automatic machine is 
very great. Its significance in industry 
is immense. But once the fully auto- 
matic has been achieved, the output 
and quality of the product will be 
greatly increased. All fully automatics, 
on account of their very complexity, 
require attendants of mental capacity 
greatly increased over that of men 
who are merely parts of semi-auto- 
matics. 

Man will progress in intellectual 
things according to his release from 
the mere motor-tasks. This may be 
seen plainly by any man who knows 
human beings here and in China. If 
he compares the dull intelligence, the 
empty lives of the human beings 
whom he finds in China with the alert 
mentality and the full lives which 
characterize men and women in Amer- 
ica, he will see at once how much ma- 
chines are capable of accomplishing 
for the development of man. The 
coolie is the human being employed 
ceaselessly to do work which machines 
could do far better. We shall have no 
coolies in the United States. Our ma- 
chines will save us from that tragic 
possibility. 


That is effi- 
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The history of slavery is full of il- 
lustrations of the value of machinery. 
Slavery, the use of men as beasts of 
burden and as motors, was mental 
bondage for the enslavers, as well as 
physical bondage for the enslaved. 
While slave labor was available, the 
brains of men in general were not 
stimulated to the creation of machin- 
ery. This was more disastrous in its 
general effects than was realized. lt 
meant that human beings all along the 
line could not be released by ma- 
chinery for efferts better and more 
elevating than those to which they had 
been habituated in the past. Progress 
of mind became impossible. 

That is the reason why I call ma- 
chinery the greatest of emancipators. 
I will go farther and say that human 
slavery will not have been fully abol- 
ished until every task now accom- 
plished by human hands is turned out 
by some machine, if it can be done as 
well or better by a machine. 

The shoe factory of today requires 
better employes than were required 
by the old processes of laborious, slow, 
hand work. Some of the old time cob- 
blers were fine fellows who could 
think, but they could have thought 
far more and better if their ignorance 
of machinery had not shackled them 
to the awl and hand-hammer-driven 
peg, to the bristle-tipped waxed-end. 
These things did nothing then which 
now are not far better done by our 
machines. The machinery with which 
we now make shoes develops brains 
far more fully than work with the old 
tools did or could. This is proved 
by the fact that when by working at 
machines, men’s brains are improved 
sufficiently, the men who have shown 
ability to run the first machines are 
promoted to the operation of those 
which are now more complicated and 
run still faster, requiring of their op- 
erators, increased alertness and men- 
tality. 

There is no common-sense in the 
cry that machine work is monotonous. 
On the other hand it creates a good 
product, uniform and universally de- 
pendable, which is something hand- 
work never could do. Machine work 
robs the product of the ill-effects of 
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man’s changing physical and mental 
conditions. 

Americans use more machinery than 
anybody else. Iam told that American 
workers each can run six looms of a 
eertain kind, Germans five, Frenchmen 
five, Englishmen five——and Chinese 
one, the quality being the same when 
the cloth is inspected. If the Chinese 
should begin suddenly to use machin- 
ery extensively, it would be only a 
matter of time when they could run 
more machines than they can now. 
The workers of the so-called “machin- 
ized” nations can operate the larger 
numbers I have stated because work- 
ing with machines has much increased 
their mental development. 

If we continue to increase machine 
production, the next generation will 
be far beyond where we are now in 
its intelligence as well as in the pos- 
session of facilities for getting the 
good things out of life. 

Time was when printers struck or 
threatened to strike against typeset- 
ting machines, fearing that if they 
should come into general use fewer 
printers would be hired and at lower 
wages. The machine won, of course. 
And there are far more printers work- 
ing now than were working then, and 
wages are higher. The economic status 
of the printer has been much im- 
proved. So has his intelligence. So 
has his self-respect. The printers of 
today would strike if you should try 
to take machines away from them. 

The history of the typesetting ma- 
chine is like that of every other ma- 
chine which has been introduced to 
perform work previously done by 
hand; laboriously, expensively, and 
less perfectly. The sewing machine, 
for instance, has increased by 50-fold 
the employment in the fields which it 
affects. 

Wherever something has compelled 
us to put machinery to do work there- 
tofore done by men’s hands and mus- 
cles while brains have remained com- 
paratively idle, all of us, and especial- 
ly the men directly involved, have 
gained. There is no doubt in my mind 
that in quantity production, so called, 
lies the greatest hope which now ex- 
ists to cheer the human race. 
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Croesus Builds a City with a Soul 


Condensed from The World’s Work (October, ’26) 
French Strother 


ROESUS, the Rich Man, has had 

a varied career. He has made 

his millions in flocks and herds, 

in silks and spices, in ships and rail- 

ways, in oil, in coal and iron and 

steel, Just now he is ‘in’ automo- 
biles, and has moved to Detroit. 

Hitherto, wherever his home, 
Croesus had made a good deal of a 
mess of the community in which he 
lived. Ancient industrialism was 
built upon slavery. Medieval in- 
dustrialism was built upon serfdom. 
Modern industrialism was built upon 
“the labor war,’’ and upon the sub- 
ordination of humanity to the pro- 
duction of goods. Some pretty 
horrible examples of this last sur- 
vive in Manchester, Liverpool, and 
our own Pittsburgh. 

But there is something different 
about Detroit. Is it a new genera- 
tion, with brains enough to read tne 
lessons of the past, and with a spirit 
made more humane thereby? In 
any event, Detroit is different. For 
example, there are no tenements in 
Detroit. There is no ‘capital and 
labor problem.’’ Wages are high, 
hours of labor are short. The schools 
of Detroit are a boast of American 
educators. Recreation is provided 
for the masses. Cultural opportun- 
ities for all are provided by numer- 
ous libraries, by free classes in the 
arts and crafts, by free symphony 
concerts, by free art exhibitions. 
And by “free” is meant, not the 
largess of some local Croesus. In 
Detroit, these things have been pro- 
vided out of the public taxes, voted 
by the citizens, and are free to them 
because they have bought and paid 
for them. 

Above all else, Detroit is a free- 
man’s town. It has no political boss, 
no political machine. What the 
people want, they get. There is 
plenty of leadership. And _ these 
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leaders are strong men who seem to 
have the modern conception of their 
powers—the idea that their strength 
was given them that they might serve 
the common good. True, they make 
individual fortunes, but they are not 
envied, because they help also the 
fortunes of the men below them. 

“The common man” in Detroit 
probably has a richer life—in leisure 
time, in money, in the opportunities 
for home life, pleasure, and seltf-im- 
provement—than his fellow any- 
where east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Certainly, he has these things more 
generally and in greater abundance 
than workingmen as a class have 
ever had them before who had 
Croesus for their employer. 

What has made the difference? 
There can be only one intelligent an- 
swer—Croesus himself has changed. 
In Lydia and in Athens and in Rome, 
he gave no thought to the laborer, 
beyond the crust and the hovel nec- 
essary to his continued existence. 
For Croesus, the banquet and the 
palace. In London and Manchester 
and Pittsburgh, the case was a little 
better, but not greatly better. There, 
an occasional rich man gave to the 
poor. Another thought of the ugli- 
ness he had created, and gave a 
park. Another gave libraries. There 
were, in short, in all these cities 
vague apprehensions that something 
was missing in a scheme of things 
where force, power, masterfulness, 
must be exercised hourly upon the 
lives of thousands of men, with only 
the excuse that a vague something 
called Society should be served. 

It has remained for Croesus in 
Detroit to act most fully upon the 
discovery of who this Society is— 
that it is chiefly these very thousands 
in these very mills. Detroit has 
realized that “service to Society,” 
like charity, begins at home. 
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Pittsburgh was our first great in- 
dustrial city. It was built by medie- 
val-minded men, upon feudal founda- 
tions. Detroit was built by modern- 
minded men, upon new conceptions. 
The contrast in results is startling. 
Half the employes of the Steel Cor- 
poration still work on the 12-hour 
basis. Wages in Pittsburgh, thougn 
increased in money, have not rela- 
tively increased in purchasing power. 
A high percentage of the working 
population still lives on the verge of 
destitution. 

There are no tenements in Detroit. 
Practically every family lives in an 
individual frame cottage, with a 
front yard and a back yard. The 
schools of Detroit are among the best 
in the world. After school hours the 
school buildings are used for art ex- 
hibitions, lectures for young and old, 
neighborhood gatherings for civic 
discussions and political meetings. 
Practically all the voting places in 
Detroit are in the school buildings. 
The schools are the heart of the 
civic life of the community. When 
school itself is over, the school yard 


is taken over by the Department of 
Public Recreation, and a trained or- 
ganizer of play goes on duty to help 
the boys and girls of its neighbor- 
hood get full use of it for baseball, 
folk-dancing, anything that can de- 
velop the muscles and enlarge the 


spirit of the child. This department 
employs 396 play supervisors. 

Detroit has 50 public parks, cover- 
ing an area of 3184 acres. They are 
used to the limit for public enjoy- 
ment. They include playgrounds, 
ball fields, tennis courts, golf courses 
—all attended by experts whose busi- 
ness it is to see that the most people 
get the most fun out of them. Free 
popular band concerts are given dai- 
ly, and at the same time free sym- 
phony orchestra concerts are given, 
in the open air in summer. 

A number of years ago, Detroit 
completely made over and modern- 
ized its form of government. The 
old ward system was abolished. The 
city council now consists of nine 
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members, elected at large. The busi- 
ness of government was divided into 
a few simple grand divisions. The 
head of each was made definitely 
responsible for its success or failure. 
The only department that has not 
notably succeeded is the Police De- 
partment, and here, as usual, the 
better element of the citizenship is 
quietly taking a hand and will whip 
that failure into shape. 


The school board of Detroit is also 
a small body. Frank Cody, the 
superintendent, is primarily a busi- 
ness man, interested in educational 
results. Political influence does not 
count. No head of any city depart- 
ment has ever been hired or fired 
for political reasons in the last seven 
years. 


Becaus. wages have been high, De- 
troit has no real problem of destitu- 
tion. Such cases as exist are chiefly 
found among the 60,000 “floating 
population.” 


Whenever Detroit confronts a 
community “problem,” the commun- 
ity itself acts. No business man in 
Detroit is too busy to be drafted 
for hard, personal work on informal 
committees to study and act on these 
questions. Men like Senator Couzens, 
George G. Booth (owner of the 
News) the Book Brothers, who own 
eight city blocks in the skyscraper 
district, Edsel Ford, and dozens of 
others, are active in civic work in 
many fields. 


Detroit made its change to the mo- 
dern spirit early in its industrial ex- 
pansion, so that today, in the full 
tide of its growth, the common 
citizen shares equitably in its pros- 
perity, in its pleasures, and in its 
civic life. Detroit has proved that 
industry, even in a distinctively in- 
dustrial city, can be free, that it can 
be democratic, that it can be gener- 
ous and humane; that the old Ameri- 
can ideal need not disappear when 
the farm boy enters the city; that 
Man make the Machine the servant 
of an enriched life for all the citi- 
zens of the community. 
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The Worst Fundamentalism 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (October, ’26) 
William B. Munro 


ILLIONS of Americans have not 

the slightest compunction about 

swallowing political catch-words, 
phrases, formulas, and slogans. Let 
me try to put together, in skeleton 
form, the political creed of the average 
American citizen, the dogmas which 
he accepts as fundamental truths not- 
withstanding their repugnance to the 
dictates of reason and to the teach- 
ings of experience. These phrases and 
slogans have come down to us from 
earlier days, enshrined in the litera- 
ture of patriotism, and so often re- 
iterated from generation to generation 
that they have become a sort of bio- 
logical inheritance. 

Take, for example, the dogma that 
all men are created free and equal. 
During the past 150 years this pleasing 
principle has colored our whole po- 
litical philosophy. Yet it is absolutely 
at variance with everything else in 


the range of human knowledge. Every 
biologist knows that men are not cre- 


ated equal in body; every educator 
knows that they are not created equal 
in mind. And anyone who observes the 
course of our politics knows that all 
men are not equal in their influence 
upon government—never were so and 
never can be. Yet the man who would 
venture to advocate a system of gov- 
ernment based upon the demonstrable 
inequality of men would promptly find 
his teachings stigmatized as un- 
American, undemocratic, and a menace 
to our institutions. 

This doctrine of human equality has 
done a lot of harm in government. 
By its implications it has afforded 
good soil for the growth of the spoils 
system and the practice of rotation 
in office, two of the most noxious 
weeds in the garden of American poli- 
tics. If all citizens are equally com- 
petent to govern their fellow men, why 
should we endeavor to choose among 
them on the basis of their special 
qualifications? Why let any one stay 
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in office very long? Our reluctance 
to make use of experts in any branch 
of public administration is in large 
measure a by-product of this national 
obsession. The most formidable ob- 
stacle in the path of civil-service re- 
form is the deep-seated popular con- 
viction that any able-bodied citizen 
has an equal and indefeasible right to 
a place on the public pay roll. Civil- 
service reform is deemed by many to 
be undemocratic because it throws 
public employment open te competi- 
tion, and there is nothing like an open 
competition to demonstrate the essen- 
tial inequality of men. 


Of course we do not carry the doc- 
trine of equality too far! Take taxa- 
tion, for example. Men may be equal 
in their capacity to govern, but not 
for one moment do we hold them equal 
in their capacity to bear the burdens 
of government. We go on the tacit 
assumption that men are vastly un- 
equal in their ability to earn and in 
their ability to pay... 


“Government must rest on the con- 
sent of the governed.” This rule, 
of course, does not apply to aliens, Ne- 
groes, Filipinos, or inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia. The consent of 
the governed is a synonym for the 
will of the majority, and the will of 
the majority is expressed by a plu- 
rality of those who take the trouble 
to vote. Taking our state and munici- 
pal elections, and averaging them for 
the country as a whole, the figures 
show that the will of the people is 
regularly expressed by less than 20 
per cent of our adult citizenship, or 
about ten per cent of the population. 
What we have in fact, therefore, is 
not a government by the whole peo- 
ple, or by a majority of the people, 
or even by a majority of the registered 
voters, but government by a mere 
plurality of the politically active. Aud 
the situation is growing worse. The 
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citizen insists upon government by 
the whole people as a matter of prin- 
ciple, but as a matter of practice it 
does not concern him much. 


We are asked to believe that public 
opinion rules the United States. Yet 
what passes for public opinion, in per- 
haps the majority of cases, is simply 
the outcome of propaganda and coun- 
ter-propaganda working upon the tra- 
ditions, prejudices, aversions, or iner- 
tia of the people. I use the term 
propaganda in no disparaging sense. 
Call it “a campaign of education” if 
you prefer. Very few of us approach 
any new public question with open 
minds; or rather, we do it with minds 
that are open at the bottom only. Ar- 
guments and appeals to reason go in 
—and fall right out again. Public 
opinion does not exude spontaneously 
from the cogitations of the multi- 
tude. In large measure it is a manu- 
factured product. We are prone to 
forget that you can sell an idea to 
the people in the same way that you 
sell them a Liberty Bond. 


We speak of the referendum as an 
expression of the public will. But a 
referendum is at best nothing more 


than a call of the yeas and nays, with 
no opportunity for anyone to voice a 


qualified opinion. It assumes that 
every voter is ready to say yes or no 
to any question that may be placed 
before him, whether it relate to a 
street-railway franchise, the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines, or the 
pay of the police force. 


No, the justification of elections, 
referenda, and majority rule is not 
the wisdom of the multitude, but the 
pressing necessity of devising some 
crude makeshift whereby decisions 
can be reached which the people will 
aecept. A presidential election 1s 
merely our modern and highly refined 
substitute for the ancient revolution, 
a mobilization of opposing forces, a 
battle of the ins against the outs, with 
leaders and strategy and all the other 
paraphernalia of civil war, but without 
bodily violence to the warriors. This 
refinement of the struggle for politi- 
cal control, this transition from bul- 
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lets to ballots, is perhaps the greatest 
contribution of modern times to the 
progress of civilization. 


Public opinion does not follow the 
dictates of human reason, for if it did 
it would have some degree of stability, 
which it has not. It swings from one 
extreme to another, with almost 
mathematical regularity—from con- 
servatism to radicalism and back 
again. At one moment it craves strong 
and assertive leadership; but give the 
public what it craves and the people 
resent being led and demand a return 
to normalcy. Look over the list of 
American presidents during the past 
40 years and note the unfailing regu- 
larity with which strong men have 
been followed by weak, and weak 
presidents by strong. It is not reason 
that controls this swing of the pendu- 
lum, but emotionalism, the desire for 
change. It is public opinion that 
rules in a democracy, and propaganda 
makes public opinion, and the politi- 
cians make the propaganda. 


“Ours must be a government of laws, 
not of men.” But laws are inanimate 
things. Like clocks, they go from the 
motion that men give them. They 
must be interpreted, applied, and en- 
forced by human agencies. Hence 
every government must be to a large 
extent a government of men. And 
the more complicated owr civilization 
becomes, the more essential it is to 
widen the range of administrative dis- 
cretion—to have a government of men. 


Our tenacious belief in a govern- 
ment of laws has had one obvious re- 
sult. It has resulted in an outpouring 
of laws the like of which the world 
has never seen elsewhere. Thomas 
Jefferson once asserted that a govern- 
ment was best when it governed least. 
What would he say, were he to survey 
a government with 20,000 statutes 
affecting railroads alone? 


Our people keep a far closer watch 
on legislatures and city councils than 
on police courts and district attorneys’ 
offices and parole boards. The conse- 
quence is that a large part of the 
energy expended in lawmaking goes 

(Continued on Page 446) 
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Benvenuto Cellini: Artist and Firebrand 


Condensed from The Mentor (October, '26) 


Stuart Sherman 


ENVENUTO CELLINI, Filoren- 
tine goldsmith, sculptor, soldier, 
courtier and Renaissance bravo, 

has crimes enough to his credit to 
have had his throat cut half a dozen 
times by the hangman’s knife, had not 
friendly popes, dukes and cardinals 
intervened to save his fine talents for 
the service of art. If rogues interest 
us, here is a rogue worthy of our at- 
tention—no piddling, hole-in-the-corner 
scamp, but a fine, full-bodied, full-pas- 
Sioned, expressive villain who did 
things in the grand style. 

Cellini was not a good man; but 
his best English translator, John Ad- 
dington Symonds, apologizes for him 
as a very tolerable specimen of the 
qualities which, in the Renaissance, 
commanded respect and admiration-— 
not unmingled with terror. After one 
of his homicides, a friend of the mur- 
dered man turned to the new Pope, 
Paul III, and urged the inexpediency 
of granting pardons for acts of that 
sort in the fiist days of his papacy. 
The Pope, a connoisseur of the gold- 
smith’s craft, like many of the great 
churchmen of the time, replied that 
“men like Benvenuto, unique in their 
profession, stand above the law.” 

Benvenuto was proud of his life— 
including most of his acts of violence. 
He professed a morality which justi- 
fied him, enabling him to regard the 
greater number of his actions as man- 
ly and virtuous and commendable. He 
was so little afflicted with remorse, so 
little ashamed of his career, that he 
left to the world a full and candid 
account of it, which ranks with three 
or four greatest autobiographies in 
existence. Goethe so much admired 
it that he translated it into German. 
Comte listed it among the great books 
to be read by a reformed humanity. 
Our eminent American’ educator, 
Charles William Eliot, included it in 
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the Harvard Classics. An Italian critic, 
Baretti, has declared that it “sur- 
passes every book in our literature 
for the delight it affords the reader.” 
It is a masterly, enthralling narrative, 
packed with vitai experience, every 
paragraph quiveringly alive from the 
first line to the last. It contains every- 
thing that attracts the law-abiding 
citizen to rogue literature—and much 
more, for Cellini was much more than 
a rogue: he was a genius as well. 

Yet writing was not this fellow’s art, 
nor had he any discipline in it. f 
think his father taught him the whole 
mystery of rhetoric in one brief 
unique lesson. One day the old Gio- 
vanni call d the little Benvenuto to 
see a salamander in the fire and «at 
the same time administered him a re- 
sounding box on the ear—not, ex- 
plained the old man, for any fault of 
his son but merely to make him re- 
member, with lively consciousness, 
that he had seen a notable sight. 

Benvenuto mastered the lesson. 
When, at upward of 58, he dictated 
the story of his life he was as vividly 
conscious of every notable incident in 
it as he was of that salamander. He 
followed his father’s method in the 
recital; on every page there is some- 
thing for the reader equivalent to 
that box on the ear—a dagger thrust 
or some other little fillip to make all 
the senses tingle. 

The niggling critical sense charges 
Cellini with Gargantuan egotism and 
braggadocio, and justly. Yet how cue 
envies him the immense gusto, the 
hot-blooded excitement, which he car- 
ried into every moment of his car- 
reer! 

He is pleased with everything that 
pertains to himself—so heartily pleased 
that his pleasure radiates from him 
and warms the heart of the reader. 
There was his birth, for example—on 
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All Saint’s Day in the year 1500. His 
pious father, expecting a girl, thanked 
God for a boy and called him Ben- 
venuto, which is the Italian for Wel- 
come. 


Both artistic impulses and ambition 
to excel came to Cellini by inheri- 
tance. His father was an ivory work- 
er, an engineer and a maker of musi- 
cal instruments. The old man kept 
the boy, till he was 15 years old, dili- 
gently practicing the flute, being sure 
that he showed promise of becoming 
the foremost flutist in the world. 


At an early age Benvenuto was 
quite willing to be foremost but not 
at the “accursed” flute playing. The 
glory of Florence, as he thought, and 
of the world was in that incomparable 
school of sculpture and painting, 
which counted Michelangelo, Leonardo 
and Donatello among its masters. The 
apprentice’s gateway to wealth and 
glory and all the grander fine arts was 
the goldsmith’s trade. At 15 Benvenu- 
to was apprenticed to a goldsmith, and 
threw himself then with devouring 
eagerness and his happy facility into 
the task of mastering all the various 
departments of an art which, in the 
Renaissance, was devoted, no less than 
sculpture, to discovering and rivaling 
the art of antiquity. 


An artist he was to the marrow of 
his bones. He had the artist’s con- 
science and refused to be hurried. R-- 
peatedly, when an elaborately ornate 
cup or vase or jewel seemed to the 
intending purchaser within a day or 
two of completion, he wore out pa- 
tience by keeping it in his shop for 
additional months, undergoing those 
last touches which make perfect what 
was merely “good enough” for a 
prince. That this zest for exquisite, 
patient workmanship flourished in a 
nature otherwise violently impatient 
and coarse is illustrated by hundreds 
of Cellini’s anecdotes. 


He was singularly devoid of amor- 
ous sentiment of the romantic sort. 
His reported sex relations, which were 
fairly numerous, were mainly with his 
models. Probably his pleasure in 
homicide exceeded his satisfactions iu 
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venery. At any rate his acts of vio- 
lence seem to have played at least an 
equal part in his life. In general they 
seem to have been a far greater source 
of pride to him. His first two mur- 
ders, committed before he was 38, were 
inspired by vengeance but actually 
committed in “cold blood.” In a street 
brawl an arquebusier in self-defense 
had shot the brother of Cellini. For 
days Benvenuto watched the arquebu- 
sier “as though he had been a girl I 
was in love with.” One evening after 
supper he “got” him. 


A duke gave him asylum. A Pope 
gave him pardon. He had to form the 
habit of going wide around corners, 
and he had to keep his eyes open. But 
no great while afterward he “got” 
Pompeo, a Milanese jeweler, of whom 
he was professionally jealous. He 
used stabbing as a personal method of 
punishing insults, ingratitude, slander 
or any offense to his honor or self- 
esteem. If a man neglected to pay his 
debts Cellini just spontaneously 
thought of lopping off an arm. In 
a strictly non-homicidal mood he 
showed one fellow that he was not to 
be trifled with by so hacking him with 
a sword that he lost the use of his 
legs. 


Popes, dukes, cardinals and kinzs 
were indulgent to him because he 
made them exquisitely ornamented 
salt-cellars and wrought marvelous 
settings for their gems. Besides, these 
fellows themselves were subject to 
passions and peccadilloes. 


The law Cellini took into his own 
hands—he was “above the law. 
There is no evidence that he ever 
weakened his initiative by respecting 
his neighbor. He drank, lived loose, 
and stabbed. But his devotion to his 
art was admirable. His faith in him- 
self was magnificent. To his own im- 
mense satisfaction he “proved his 
manhood and achieved renown.” 


And so in his lusty old age he 
washed his bloody hands and did not 
doubt that he would be saluted at the 
gate of death, as he had been saluted 
at the gate of life, cheerfully by his 
given name Benvenuto—‘Welcome.” 


” 
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From Prize-Fighting to Legal Boxing 


Condensed Editorial and Article in The Review of Reviews (October, '26) 


ie the early part of the last century, 
the prize ring was the favorite re- 

sort of brutalized and drink-be- 
sotted men of the so-called lower 
classes, in the colliery districts of 
England and the other industrial lo- 
calities. Prize-fighting was regarded 
by all refined people as a most dis- 
reputable thing, to be prohibited in 
law as well as in morals along with 
dog-fighting, cock-fighting, and other 
amusements of the depraved and vici- 
ous. When Theodore Roosevelt was 
President, there were many moralists 
who disapproved keenly of his fond- 
ness for entertaining prize-fighters and 
of the persistence with which he “on- 
tinued to cultivate the “manly art” of 
boxing, by means of which he had built 
up his great physical strength during 
college years at Harvard, where he be- 
gan as a slight and underdeveloped 
freshman. This story of Roosevelt 
helps most of all to explain how box- 
ing came back in a wholly new rela- 
tionship to American life, and next 
we must lay charges at the door of 
every Y. M. C. A. building in the 
United States. 

Colleges, schools, Boy Scouts, young 
men’s clubs connected with churches, 
great organizations for Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish youths on the 
Y. M. C. A. plan—all such agencies 
have come to believe in the whole- 
someness of physical training, and 
have found the use of boxing gloves 
an excellent thing in the development 
of at least a majority of their mem- 
bers. There are some boys’ schools 
of high standing that require every 
lad to learn and practice boxing. It 
is from this point of view that we 
can best approach the subject of the 
reinstatement of the prize-fight as a 
legitimate enterprise. It is true that 
prize-fighting of olden times was al- 
most as shocking a spectacle as the 
Spanish bull-fight. it is not easy to 
bring boxing contests up to the high- 
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est plane of refinement; yet it is quite 
evident that there is a sincere attempt 
under our State boxing commissions 
to maintain ethical standards quite 
equal to those that Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Yale are insisting upon in 
their competitive football games. 


It is to be remembered that inter- 
collegiate football 20 or 30 years ago 
was as brutal a thing as old-fashioned 
prize-fighting, and incomparably more 
dangerous to life and limb. But foot- 
ball has been reformed as a game, 
and is now, relatively speaking, a re- 
fined sort of contest between gentle- 
manly groups of young men. The so- 
called glove contests of today are much 
more scientific and far less brutal than 
the fights of the last century. They 
come under strict regulation, and in- 
volve no physical danger to the con- 
testants. Constant and precise train- 
ing under rules demanding perfect 
self-control have given men who en- 
gage in championship battles a power 
of endurance that insures them against 
the bruises and fractures that used 
to accompany defeat in the prize ring 
of a century ago. All this is to ex- 
plain the new period of prize-fighting 
rather than to apologize for it, much 
less to justify it. As the reader of 
Mr. Rice’s article must discover for 
himself, these championship contests 
involve far too much money, and are 
surrounded by too much of the gam- 
bling spirit—Editorial in Review of 
Reviews. 


Thirty years ago boxing or prize- 
fighting was illegal in almost every 
State in the Union whereas the saloon 
and racetrack gambling were both a 


part of the normal code. The social 
or the moral change which takes place 
in a nation is beyond understanding. 
In 1887 John L. Sullivan could get 
a drink legally in any spot he wanted 
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one, and he could stop off at any race- 
track and make his bet. But when he 
wanted to meet Jake Kilrain in battle, 
John L. Sullivan, pursued by various 
sheriffs had to fly from state to state 
until his caravan finally stopped at 
Fitchburg, Miss. There Sullivan and 
Kilrain, hidden from the hunting eye 
of any sheriff, fought most of the after- 
noon before Sullivan won. Today the 
taboo is put upon the saloon and the 
bookmaker, while boxing is legal in 
almost every State. 


The changes from the championship 
days of John L. Sullivan and James 
J. Corbett to the present era have been 
beyond all belief. Where Corbett and 
Fitzsimmons were chased from State 
to State before they finally stopped at 
Carson City, Nev., consider the latest 
heavyweight championship battle be- 
tween Dempsey and Tunney. This con- 
test was first officially welcomed by the 
Governor of Pennsylvania and by the 
Mayor of Philadelphia. It was made 
part of the big Sesqui-centennial pro- 
gram celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of American independence. When the 
two fighters arrived in Philadelphia on 
their way to training camps, they were 
met by reception committees that in- 
cluded the leading citizens, political 
and social, of the state and the city. 
And when the ticket sale opened there 
were requests from leading citizens all 
over the country—governors and sen- 
ators, bankers, lawyers, doctors, men 
and women, from almost every walk of 
life. 


There has been another great change. 
Where Sullivan fought Kilrain for 
something like 70 rounds for a purse 
of $500, Jack Dempsey meets Gene Tun- 
ney in ten rounds where the cham- 
pion’s share is over $700,000, more 
money than Sullivan and Corbett and 
Jeffries received from all the ring 
battles they ever fought. Where box- 
ing formerly was illegal and a hunted 
thing in sport, it has now become the 
greatest of all the shows. 


Eighty thousand persons paid $1,600,- 
000 to see Dempsey meet Carpentier; 
$0,000 paid over $1,000,000 to see Demp- 
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sey and Firpo in a two-round perform- 
ance; 120,000 spectators paid almost 
$2,000,000 to see Dempsey and Tunney. 
Dempsey’s seven-year reign has left him 
with $2,000,000. 


The big boom in boxing came from 
the war. Thousands of service men 
were taught in many camps by trained 
instructors, and the game received a 
new and greater growth. Shortly after 
the war ended there were boxing com- 
missions directing the game in some 
18 states, as pugilism began to flourish. 


Probably few appreciated just what 
the financial possibilities were until 
Luis Firpo, a crude giant from the Ar- 
gentine, came to New York and col- 
lected something like half a million 
dollars in two years. A number of 
other remarkable financial episodes 
soon took place. There was the case 
of Young Stribling of Georgia who. 
while still a schoolbey, was engaged 
in nearly 200 fights and collecting as 
he went along between $300,000 and 
$500,000. In the last twu years an ex- 
taxi driver named Paul Berlenbach 
collected close to half a miilion dol- 
lars, with big purses still to come. He 
received over $100,000 for one fight. 


The last championship contest shows 
what the development of modern box- 
ing has come to. When the training 
camps were opened most of the boxing 
writers were astonished to find that 
Gene Tunney was apparently quite as 
much interested in literature as ie 
was in his own professional work.... 
Tunney’s personality has been one of 
the most remarkable features of the new 
game. He won the light-heavyweight 
championship of the A. E. F., and came 
back seven years ago with his ambition 
fixed to become heavyweight champion 
of the world. For several years he 
never broke training for a day, living 
a clean, wholesome life largely in the 
open. Tunney was a big advance ‘n 
many ways over anything the boxing 
game has known. Even his ability to 
use words ranging from three to five 
syllables was something of a new turn 
for a heavyweight challenger.—Grant- 
land Rice. 
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Grading the Ten Commandments 


Condensed from The Century (October, '26) 
Walter B. Pitkin 


E live today in a moral anarchy. 

I have listened to sundry expres- 

sions of it while at work on 23 
simple psychological test. A highly 
competent college professor argued 
with great plausibility that “usually 
manslaughter is much less serious 
morally than malicious gossip is.” A 
colleague of his went on to say, “I'd 
rather kill a man who had ruined my 
reputation than commit perjury to soil 
another man’s good name.” Soon 
afterward I heard more than a dozen 
women, all college graduates, argue 
at length that adultery is almost never 
immoral, and that it is quite all right 
to covet anything you like, so long 
as you do not pass beyond mere covet- 
ing. It then seemed high time to in- 
spect at closer range this curious 
moral anarchy. 

I began with the simplest test pos- 
sible. Having placed the ten com- 
mandments and a pencil at my vic- 
tim’s disposal, I asked him to indicate 
by number the relative importance of 
the commandments as moral rules. 
Would you spend a lively evening, 
gather five or six of your friends for 
this test and proceed to inveigle them 
into argument. You will probably be 
bewildered by the philosophy of life 
expressed by friends you have known 
for years. You will glimpse from a 
new angle the moral anarchy of 
America. 

In the following report you will find 
the ratings made by 500 men and 
women, all of superior intelligence, 
education, and social background. For 
convenient reference the command- 
ments are listed in short form: 


1, Thou shalt have no other gods. 
2. Thou shalt not make any graven image. 
3. Thou shalt not take the Lord’s name in 
vain, 
. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 


oa 
oly. 
5. Honor thy father and mother. 
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6. Thou shalt not kill. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

. Thou shalt not steal. 

. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
10. Lhou shalt not covet. 


The 500 persons who have rated the 
commandments include 119 girls in 
Barnard College, 106 graduate students 
in Teachers College, 90 undergraduates 
in Rutgers College, 32 in Princeton, 
29 in Tufts, 59 in various other col- 
leges, and 27 school-teachers in Fresno, 
Cal. Those that are left of the 500 are 
well educated adults who are members 
of churches or clubs in more than a 
score of cities. Most of these adults 
are college graduates, prosperous, and 
active in social work—a group far 
above the American average. 

Here is how these 500, as a group, 
rate the ten commandments in order 
of moral importance: sixth, fiftn, 
eighth, ninth, seventh, first, tenth, 
second, thiz(, fourth. 

The sixth and fourth commandments 
hold their positions by a very decided 
majuvity. On the other hand, the dif; 
ference between theft and false wit- 
ness was vanishingly slight. Evidently 
few of the 500 realize the immense 
difference between stealing a man’s 
purse and robbing him of his good 
name. Does this have any connection 
with the enormous prevalence of per- 
jury in our court trials? Or does it 
indicate an exaggerated notion as to 
the value of property? 

Now, the decalogue is made up of four 
religious mandates, five social man- 
dates, and one psychological mandate 
—the tenth, dealing with man’s inner 
mental attitude toward others. In the 
500 ratings, the five social command- 
ments all outrank by a very wide mar- 
gin the four religious mandates. And 
the one psychological mandate againat 
covetousness decidedly outranks the 
three religious ones against idolatry, 
blasphemy, and the Sabbath, but not 
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the fourth one—the worship of one 
God. 


There were 349 who assigned a defi- 
nite rating to each commandment. The 
remaining 151 found it impossible to 
do this with some of the ten. Now, 
among the former, a high rating was 
given to each social commandment 3.3 
times more frequently than to any 
of the religious commandments. As 
for the 151 individuals who omitted 
some ratings, it is significant that 
nearly all of their failures center 
around the religious commandments. 
No fewer than 102 members of this 
group stated that they could not deal 
with the first four commandments be- 
cause, in their opinion, these have no 
moral value. 


Nearly half of this group are Bar- 
nard College girls. While 40 per cent 
of the Barnardites cculd not deal with 
the first four commandments, only 156 
per cent of the adults outside of col- 
leges failed, only 14 per cent in 
Teachers College and over 3 per cent 
in Princeton and Rutgers. That is to 
say, more than 13 times as many non- 
religious moral outlooks are found in 
Barnard College as in the small-town 
colleges with powerful religious back- 
grounds like Princeton and Rutgers. 
Draw your own conclusions. 


Three sharply differing philosophies 
of life appear. We find 102 individuals 
denying all moral significance to the 
first four, or religious commandments. 
We find 59 persons holding these same 
commandments high above all others as 
moral guides. And we find 339 per- 
sons who accept all ten commandments 
as having some moral value but rank 
the religious well below the social. 

When the Pharisee lawyer asked 
Jesus, “Which is the great command- 
ment in the law?” the reply was: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This js 
the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
With the religious fundamentalist, 
God comes first and mankind secona 
both in love and in duty. The mod- 
ernist feels that things close at hand 
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and contemporary outweigh things 
distant in time and space, so he al- 
lows the social philosophy of our day 
to reverse the order of importance. 
What Jesus placed first the modernist 
places second; and what Jesus placed 
second the modernist places first. And 
it is significant that among the 500 
there are more than five moral mod- 
ernists and two moral socialists for 
every moral fundamentalist. 


Thus far we see no moral anarchy. 
We find only three _ irreconcilable 
philosophies of life. It is when we 
turn to the individuals in these groups 
that we begin to encounter confusions 
worse confounded. The 59 moral 
fundamentalists, for example, exhibit 
the most amazing diversity of judg- 
ments: 

“Adultery, stealing, and false witness are 
equally immera!.” 

“There is no moral diference betwee. 
manslaughter and theft, or between man- 
slaughterand adultery.” 

“It is morally more important to honor 
your father and motiier than it is to refrain 
from manslaughter.” 

“The least important commandments are 

about the Sabbath and adultery.” 
“Idolatry is morally worse than murder.” 
“Idolatry is of no consequence.” 

Almost every possible rating has 
been made. This means, over and 
above the three broad tendencies to- 
ward moral fundamentalism, moral 
modernism, and moral socialism, a 
host of minor factors are at work pro- 
ducing a bewildering array of ragged 
and scattered moral outlooks having 
little rime or reason. 


If our most enlightened school-teach- 
ers, social workers, and college gradu- 
ates generally, honestly believe as 
many irreconcilable and _ eccentric 
things about moral values as this test 
showed, what may we expect of our 
hundred million who drudge much and 
think little? 


Never again shall I take seriously 
any writer who remarks: “All intel- 
ligent people agree that...” I begin 
to suspect that as people rise in intel- 
ligence they differ among themselves 
more and more wildly. At least in 
morals. And what does that imply 
about the future of the human race? 
I give it up. 
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Cold Lights of the Sea 


Condensed from the Scientific American (October, '26) 


David Starr Jordan 


T has been known for many years 
I that the depths of the sea are cold 

and dark. We were not sure 
whether or not they were inhabited 
by any form of life. But in the last 
century the explorations of several 
great dredging steamers have given u3 
complete and accurate knowledge of 
the life in the “somber retreats of the 
ocean.” 


These explorations have brought to 
light the fact that fishes occur at all 
depths, even down to four or five miles 
below the level of the ocean. The 
fishes of the surface, in the open sea, 
are all metallic blue above, colored like 
the sea itself, as a defense against 
predatory birds who attack from 
above. At the same time they are 
silvery white beneath, invisible to 
enemies below, to whom they appear 
to be colored like the sky. 


The great majority of fishes live in 


shallow water, near shore. They are 
variously colored; some silvery, and 
some with protective markings of one 
kind or another which are very ef- 
fective in hiding the fish that bear 
them. Besides these, multitudes of 
little fish with colors so bright as 
fairly to be termed defiant swarm 
around coral reefs in the _ tropics. 
These gaudy creatures are swift as 
chain lightning, and seem to need no 
protection as they find their way in- 
stinctively into all the crevices in the 
reef. 


Further down in the open sea at 
about the depth of the red sea-weed, 
we find fishes largely plain red, which 
color usually replaces the yellows, 
greens, and blues of the rock fishes of 
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the reefs. Beyond the depth of a few 
hundred feet, the reds give way to 
dark purplish and then to inky black. 
We now know that black is the in- 
variable color of all fishes from about 
a thousand feet down to five miles, 
the greatest depth reached by the 
beam trawl, the present method of 
deep-sea angling. 


The first fish from the black depths 
was taken in 1810, off Messina, by 
Constantine Rafinesque. It was a 
little black creature with big eyes. Its 
body was marked with many round 
white luminous spots. He gave it the 
name of Myctophum, supposed to mean 
night-light. 


Later collections have dredged more 
than a hundred different species of 
the type of Myctophum. We have 
found that they swarm in almost all 
seas and at great depths. They are 
called “lantern fishes,” because all 
these round white spots shine in the 
dark. The light they give out has nv 
heat and so I have called them “the 
cold lights of the sea.” All of them 
have very large eyes and they find 
their way in the dark by the aid of 
the lanterns they carry. In all cases 
these lanterns are many, and are vari- 
ously placed in the different species. 
They are usually ranged in broken rows 
along the sides of the head and body. 
In two species those in front are en- 
larged to cover the whole front, like 
the head lights of an engine. 


The luminous spots are known tech- 
nically as photophores (light bearers). 
In most cases among the lantern 
bearers they are about the size of 
pin-heads, either raised above the skin 
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or sunk into it. Often each contains 
a bright reflector, in which case, when 
they are brought up in a dredge, they 
“shine like little stars of the sea.” 


Recent students say that all animal 
light is due to two substances, Luci- 
ferin and Luciferase. The first is a 
fuel, the second a sort of ferment 
necessary in the oxidizing or burning 
of the fuel. But such combustion 
produces cold light, with little or 
none of its energy side-tracked as 
heat waves. It is hoped that through 
the study of Luciferase, some way 
may be found for producing it arti- 
ficially, and from it, white cold light. 


There seems to be nothing in com- 
mon between the light organs of fish- 
es and those of fireflies and other in- 
sects which possess luminous organs. 
It is also evident that the five types 
of phosphorescent structures found 
among fishes are derived independent- 
ly, through the agency of a commsn 
need, and not from common heredity. 
They appear in different groups of 
fishes apparently not related to one 
another, and each group develops its 
own particular structure. 


Another type of lantern, quite dif- 
ferent in structure as well as in pur- 
pose, is found in the bait offered by a 
few kinds of deap-sea anglers, known 
as sea-devils and fishing-frogs. In 
these fishes the first dorsal spine is 
elongated and turned forward, its tip 
provided with a fringe of tentacles. 
In the center of this bait is some sort 
of luminous gland. These are turned 
forward over the big mouth, and the 
little fishes which nibble at them are 
suddenly engulfed. 


A third type of luminous organ was 
lately found in a species of grenadier 
or “rat tails.” The front of these 
fishes is impressive, looking like a 
high-brow codfish; the tail is long, 
slim and rough, like the tail of a 
rat. The fish is about a foot and a 
half long, and it lives at an enormous 
depth. Its lantern is a large gland 
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lying in the skin of the belly. From 
this gland, under pressure of any sort, 
a slimy luminous secretion is poured 
out in abundance. Everything be- 
comes smeared with it; the fish itself, 
the net of the trawl, the surface of 
the deck and the hands of the fisher- 
men “glow with a blue light. If a live 
fish is thrown back into the sea, the 
luminous slime makes a glowing disk 
of light as large as a soup piate, be- 
hind which the creature disappears. 
By the light of a solution of this slime 
in water one could read a newspaper.” 


In a fourth group, composed of a 
few deep sea fishes of the tropics, 
large luminous blotches are developed 
on the sides of the head. It has been 
shown that these patches are infested 
With light-producing bacteria, like in- 
describably minute fireflies. 


Still another and very different type 
of photoplhore is found in the small 
group known in California as “sing: 
ing tishes’” and as “midshipsman,” the 
latter trom a group of shining spots 
arranged like buttons along its breast 
and belly. The name “singing fish” 
comes from its crowding the air from 
one part to another of the swim blad- 
der, making a quavering noise, as near 
singing as a fish can come. 


A fifth and very different type of 
luminosity occurs in several shark- 
lets in the deep seas. In these the 
whole belly is faintly luminous, shin- 
ing with a diffuse green light. One of 
these creatures, about a foot and a 
half long and jet black, was once 
brought up from a great depth in Sag- 
ami Bay, Japan. A drawing of this 
species was later made at night, by 
its own light, from a living example, 
by a Russian naturalist, Petes Schmidt, 
at Misaki. The same diffusion of 
green light has been noticed in other 
small deep-water sharks. 


The whole range of phenomena of 
cold light under the sea is a very in- 
teresting one, and it still offers room 
for much further investigation as does 
also the kindred one of “torpedo” fish- 
es, which yield vigorous electrical 
shocks. 
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Make Them Work Their Way Out 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (September 18, ’26) 


William G. Shepherd 


E can, and sooner or later we 

must, declare that we will not 

permit criminal fathers to turn 
their children through force of pov- 
erty into criminals. As our prison 
system is geared up today the head 
of a family who steals or murders 
does more than either of those things. 
He also throws on society a pauper 
wife and pauper children. This wife 
has a right to a chance to raise these 
children decently, no matter what the 
father has done. We keep the father 
idle and feed and clothe him—at a 
cost of about $375 a year paid out of 
tax money—provide him with base- 
ball, movies, theatrical performances, 
music, radio, and other divertise- 
ments. While his wife and children 
wonder where the next meal is com- 
ing from, he dines extremely well, 
with never a worry as to his food, his 
shelter or his entertainment. 

Wardens all over the land have told 
me: WIVES AND CHILDREN OF 
PENITENTIARY CONVICTS SUF- 
FER MORE, THROUGH POVERTY, 
THAN DOES THE CONVICT HIM- 
SELF THROUGH SO-CALLED PRIS- 
ON PUNISHMENT. 

An effort to change this absurd situ- 
ation has been made in many states 
by the passing of laws that gran. 
pensions from tax funds to families 
when the head of the family is a con- 
vict. But Collier’s has a more sensible 
plan. 

The first step is to turn every last 
penitentiary into a factory. This de- 
mand has already been made in this 
magazine. We are now ready to urge 
further steps. We must for one thing 
support the families of convicts out 
of earnings produced by the 100,000 
easy-living, mostly idle penitentiary 
convicts. Money today flows from the 
taxpayer to the prisoner and his fam- 
ily. The current must, in the name 
of common sense, be turned to flow 
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from the prisoner to the taxpayer. 

Force the convict to work for his 
living—that is the crux of the Collier’s 
Prison Wages Plan. Teach the con- 
vict the game as we ourselves are 
forced to play it as citizens in a com- 
munity. You and 1 get up in the 
morning, and go to work or business. 
There are mornings when we would 
rather lie in bed. It is hard to punch 
a time clock; it is hard, sometimes, 
to have a boss; pay day often seems 
a long way off. Dependents lean on 
us for bread and butter. At times we 
don’t like our job; it’s pretty hard to 
buckle down some days. But we play 
the game. By the rules of this game 
the fellow who works hardest and with 
the most brains finally has the best 
of it—the best home, the best food, 
the most comforts for his family. 

It’s the fellow who refuses to play 
this game of making your own living 
who gets into the penitentiary cell; 
in one way or another he tries to 
dodge the rules, and cheats. And as 
prison life is now gauged, he contin- 
ues to avoid playing the game, even 
after he reaches a cell. 

We must get rid of the idea that 
men are sent to prison to be punished. 
It must * stead, that men 
are se? 0, .o work out a debt 

ich they owe to society, and to be 

je over, as far as possible, into re- 
s, ctable citizens. 

rhat’s the starting point. Instead 
of sentencing a man to do so many 
days to be spent in practical idleness, 
let the judge sentence him to s0 
many dollars which must be earned at 
prison labor before he can have his 
freedom. Instead of sentencing him 
for “one year,” sentence him to $1500 
to be repaid from prison earnings, 
and then let the prisoner work it off 
in less than a year if he can. Thus 
the man who allows himself to be 
made over, who willingly adopts habits 
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of work and industry, may shorten his 
sentence by a month or more, while 
the prisoner who will not work and 
who insists upon remaining a crook 
even in prison extends his own sen- 
tence indefinitely. The prisoner must 
earn that $1500 in prison. It can’t be 
given to him. He can earn it only 
by getting out and hustling, just as 
you and I are forced to do in the out- 
side world. 

For his work the convict must be 
credited with wages at full competitive 
rates established for honest workmen 
in similar industries outside. The 
day has passed when cheaply made, 
starvation-wage prison products that 
tend to cut down the standard of liv- 
ing have any place in the American 
market. 

The next step in the Prison Wages 
Plan is that every convict be forced 
to pay with prison labor for every- 
thing he gets in prison above the bar- 
est living. Kick out our free board- 
ing places for men who won’t piay the 
decent game of living. If a mau won't 
work in prison let him live there un- 
comfortably as he would live outside 
prison, if he were a loafer. If he 


works well let him be able to buy 
reasonable prison comforts. 

It would perhaps be necessary to 
establish money-in-the-slot restaurants 


in the prison dining-room. There 
would be two free slots: one would 
give forth bread; the other, water. In 
other days wardens placed balky pris- 
oners on a_ bread-and-water diet. 
Under the Prison Wages Plan a pris- 
oner would put himself on a bread- 
and-water diet. 

Only metal tokens would be used; 
no prisoner would ever be allowed to 
possess real money. He must receive 
nothing from the outside, nor may he 
use money which he has previously 
saved. Neither can he be allowed to 
bave friends bringing or sending him 
articles of any sort. A poor man and 
a rich man, in a prison, are thus put 
on the same basis. All must work out 
their debts. 

Let a man in prison pay rent for 
his cell. If it is a good cell, with 
special comforts, let him have it if he 
earns the rent. Let there be other 
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plain cells, devoid of extras, for men 
who do not earn their way in prison. 
There are many things that can be 
sold to men in a prison—the right to 
read magazines; the right to special 
food, to enjoy entertainments. 

Of course there will be a limit to 
what a man will be allowed to spend 
on himself. The prisoner will be al- 
lowed, from the bookkeeping total, 
credit for a certain proportion of his 
earnings that he may expend on him- 
self. This ought to be about 25 per 
cent of his “wages.” The rest of his 
earnings must go to paying off his debt 
to the state. The understanding must 
be that every penitentiary must sup- 
port itself and all inmates and that 
what remains be devoted to reducing 
other expenses of the state. 

The Prison Wages Plan would do 
away with the parole of prisoners. The 
parole today is merely a form of brib- 
ery for good behavior. All over 
America it is being carelessly used ‘n 
freeing many dangerous. prisoners 
who are smart enough to behave them- 
selves while in prison, but who return 
to crookedness as soon as they are 
free. Under the Prison Wages system 
there can be no such bribery. 

Questions of detail arise: These 
can be settled as they appear. Crip- 
ples and those mentally defective, for 
example, would be given special and 
suitable work to do. Lifers, if they 
worked hard, as others do, might live 
more comfortably. Prisoners who 
lost time by genuine illness might be 
credited with earnings, somewhat in 
the form of non-employment insur- 
ance. 

Men must be remade in prison, not 
destroyed. But to remake a man he 
must first be taught to take his place 
in the world’s work. It’s the habit 
of work that keeps families together 
and the world steady. Give pris- 
oners a chance in prison to catch up 
in this interesting and extremely 
worth-while game which you and I 
and many millions of the rest of us 
are playing daily of making a living. 
Turn them into debt payers and give 
them a chance in prisons to earn the 
money for paying the debt—that is the 
essence of the Prison Wages Plan. 
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How to Get the Most Out of Reading 


Condensed from The Dearborn Independent (September 18, °26) 


Thomas L. Masson 


ANY business men during the 

past few years have discovered 

that they can get more real 
recreation and benefit out of reading 
solid books than in any other way. An 
acquaintance of mine, for example, 
goes about the country dealing with 
the heads of large corporations. Dur- 
ing the past year he has read biogra- 
phies of Washington, Lincoln, Pepys’ 
Diary (in part, of course), Greek his- 
tory, Gamaliel Bradford’s biographies, 
and Russian history. The other day 
he was going on a vacation and cast 
about for a book. A list of modern 
novels was suggested to him. “They 
make me sick,” was his comment. He 
finally decided on Bassett’s History of 
the United States and later he report- 


ed that he had sat up nights at a 


seaside resort reading it. This man 
plays a good game of golf, and is a 
“regular fellow.” 


Everywhere, all over this country, 
men are seeking a wider culture. The 
fine art of conversation has recently 
been lambasted more or less by many 
writers, but the fact is, it is improv- 
ing rapidly, and especially among 
business men. 

A fair, working knowledge of the 
essentials of history and literature is 
necessary, not because of its direct 
value but because it really saves our 
time in keeping us from being fooled 
by so much modern stuff, which, under 
the cheap guise of the moment, offers 
us, in the superficial vocabulary of the 
day, the old thoughts which have been 
so much better expressed. 


We must conserve our forces. And 
when it becomes known that the con- 
stant reading of half a dozen books, 
long since written, will give us all 
that has ever been known about cer- 
tain fundamental things, many modern 
writers will have to seek other means 
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of support. More than one essayist, 
for instance, has derived much of his 
raw material from Emerson. 


This does not mean, of course, that 
modern writers are not useful and in 
many cases necessary. But it does 
mean that we shall learn to discrimi- 
nate more and more keenly among 
them. 


S. Baring-Gould tells the story of 
S. Pambo, a famous old ascetic who 
lived toward the end of the 4th Cen- 
tury: “Not being learned in letters, 
Pambo sought a man who could read, 
to teach him the Psalter. His friend 
began with the first verse of the 39th 
Psalm: ‘I said, I will take heed to 
my ways, that I offend not with my 
tongue.’ 

“<‘That will do fur today,’ said Pam- 
bo, and went his way. He did not 
return for six months, and was chid- 
den. 


“It is hard to learn that one verse,’ 
answered Pambo; ‘I have not mas- 
tered it yet.’ Many years after some- 
one asked him about that verse. It 
has taken me 19 years to learn it, and 
I am not perfect in it yet,’ he replied.” 


It has been inevitable that publish- 
ers should meet the demand on the 
part of so many persons for com- 
pressed knowledge. ‘’e have therefore 
an increasing number of pocket-edi- 
tions, and what may be termed bird’s- 
eye-view books. Notable among these 
are the Today and Tomorrow Series, 
issued by Dutton, a series of small 
books which cover fairly well the fields 
of science and philosophy. Everyman’s 
Library is of course a standard, repro- 
ducing in small space some of the 
world’s best books. Also, the Oxford 
Press has published a similar series, 
and the Nelson editions of Dickens 
and other standard authors are fine 
examples of bookmaking. 





A liberal education does not consist 
in knowing tbe contents of a large 
number of books, or even in book 
learning as a whole. It consists in 
knowing those books which corrobor- 
ate and clarify one’s own life experi- 
ence. Their great and indeed neces- 
sary service lies in the fact that they 
act as true levers to our faith. For 
instance, if one works hard and long 
and the return seems slow, it is a 
lever to one’s faith to read in Emer- 
son: “If you love and serve men, you 
cannot by any hiding or stratagem es- 
cape the remuneration.” ... That 33 
about all there is to reading, but it is 
comprehensive and encugh. 

Suppose we consider English fiction. 
It is interesting, as a kind of game 
to watch the rise of new writers, to 
observe the temporary reputation of 
Miss Kennedy's Constant Nymph, to 
see Virginia Woolf gradually gain her 
American audience. But certainly one 
cannot read all that is written, and 
if one reads John Galsworthy’s Saga 
he has got about all there is in the 
atmosphere of modern England. Fur- 
thermore, this book, written by an 
artist who writes true to his British 
life, corroborates all that one feels in 
his own life, plus the racial differences. 


Naturally, the tendency of all mod4- 
ern authors is to repeat. A man writes 
a successful book and secures an audi- 
ence. He thereupon writes a succes- 
sion of books, al] of them—more or 
less—repeating the first book. There 
is one book in any one man, but rarely 
more. The thing for us readers to 
learn is first to find out what writers 
are worth while and then to read the 
one thing they have written which i: 
most worth while. Bertrand Russell, 


one of the ablest scientific writers in 
England, has written a succession of 
books, but a very small one of his 
entitled What I Believe contains prac- 
tically all we know that he knows. 
Similarly, Albert Einstein, the pro- 
jector of the modern theory of relativ- 
ity, has written a number of books 
about it. Yet much of it is compre- 
hended in a little essay of his called 
Sidelights on Relativity, which is sim- 
ply two addresses he gave, combined. 

The books published about modern 
philosophy would fill a whole library, 
yet it is all comprehended in a little 
volume entitled, Introduction to Mod- 
ern Philosophy, by C. E. M. Joad. 

Herbert Hoover has stated that an 
educated man is merely one who 
knows where to go for his facts, and 
that is a superb definition. There is, 
however, something more than facts; 
there are atmospheres. The question 
is: Where shall we go for our real 
culture, for that indefinable thing 
which gives to life its chief charm? 

And in this sense, there are long 
books one must absorb. I spent a 
good part of my last vacation in read- 
ing Plato’s Phaedo. In this dialog 
practically the whole philosophy of life 
is comprehended. 

American writers seem to excel in 
works on philosophy, science and his- 
tory. Gamaliel Bradford’s biographies, 
Mark Sullivan’s History of Our Own 
Times, Will Durant’s book on Philoso- 
phy (too long, but quite remarkable), 
Professor Smith’s Life of Garfield, 
Nock’s Jefferson, Dorsey’s Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings and a 
number of others like them, are fine 
examples of high intelligence endowed 
with the genius for “putting things.” 
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When I Sowed My Wild Oats 


Condensed from The Cosmopolitan (October, '26) 
George Ade 


NE of our modern developments 

always gives me the trembles. 

Even though I have been a trustee 
of Purdue and honored by medals and 
degrees, and was head man of our 
Greek-letter society for two years, and 
have been given friendly welcome on 
many an imposing campus, I cannot get 
over being frightened by the huge and 
pretentious universities of these newer 
days. The reason is that I am bound 
to contrast the metropolitan splendor 
and the spectacular incidentals of such 
schools as Yale, Michigan, Illinois and 
California with the timid provincial- 
ism and pathetic primitiveness of col- 
lege life as 1 knew it at LaFayette, 
Indiana, during the ’eighties. 


When I see fraternity houses which 
look like castles on the Rhine, and 
hear 70,000 football rooters bellowing 
at one time and watch a parading band 
which has as many members as we 
had undergraduates, and learn that 
the building program for next year in- 
volves a budget of only a few millions, 
then I think of the scattered brick 
buildings on Chauncey Hill and the 
lights winking in the cubical dormi- 
tory, and the straggling parade to the 
dining-hall and the endless milling of 
those terrified country boys and girls 
from one recitation hall to another. 
All of it seems most aboriginal. 

Our much esteemed alma mater was 
a wobbly experiment when I walked 
up the gravel path toward the Main 
Building of Purdue one day in early 
September, 1883. I was 50 miles from 
home and felt 50,000. My low soft hat 
had a band of watered silk and a 
buckle on the side. With these details 
in mind you can supply the remainder 
of the wardrobe, the same as Roy 
Chapman Andrews can build up a di- 
nosaur if he finds a leg bone. 

Four years later I was giving a one- 
man parade in a regalia which in- 
cluded a single-breasted “Prince Al- 
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bert,” intimate trousers and a tall 
silk hat with an insufficient brim. The 
so-called “plug hat” and a bold mus- 
tache shaped like Cupid’s bow were 
considered the ultimate in senior 
stylishness. 


Most of the undergraduates who 
came in from the short timber and 
the tall grass were housed in the 
“dorm.” Our living apartments were 
of monastic simplicity and al! the 
gaieties of college life were regulated 
by a total absence of superfluous cur- 
rency. Board was $2.50 per week. 

Let me tell you what we didn’t 
have. No fraternity or club houses. 
No Athletic Association and no teams 
of any kind playing intercollegiate 
schedules. No glee-club. No dramatic 
club. No band. No daily paper—just 
a puny magazine that came out once 
a month. No annual book until 1839 
when John McCutcheon nagged his 
class into getting out the first “De- 
bris.” No stadium, no ceremonials, 
no dress parades. In the whole dor- 
mitory the only suit of evening clothes 
was owned by Beauregard Miller, and 
when he arrayed himself we of the 
submerged class would lean out of our 
windows and hoot at him. 

Although we were still in the Stone 
Age we thought we were the ulti- 
mate in snappiness and sophistication. 
When it came to hiring a band-wagon 
and riding out to a picnic on the banks 
of the Wabash or the Wild Cat and 
then riding home in the moonlight, 
singing “Upidee,” could anything, I 
ask you, have been more devilish and 
care-free and varsity? 

The old-fashioned literary societies 
gave us our only excuse for factional 
line-ups. I was a member of the Irv- 
ing Literary Society, named in honor 
of Washington Irving. Most of our 
members lived in the dormitory and 
were still close to the soil and proud 
of their uncivilization. Most of the 
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members of our hated rival, the Car- 
lyle Literary Society, christened by 
someone who had happened to hear 
about Thomas Carlyle, were dudes who 
lived in LaFayette and wore scarf- 
Pins. Gosh, how we detested them! 


Probably it was no misfortune that 
I attended a small college where every 
student was known and sized up and 
rated by his associates. The “literary 
society,” which we took so seriously, 
was, I suspect, just as good training 
as the boys are now getting out of 
their participation in house-parties 
and musical comedies. I do know 
that many of the lads who camped 
out in that dismal old dormitory and 
pegged away at the nebulous curricn- 
lum have become useful and distin- 
guished citizens. 

Honestly, I couldn’t begin to make 
you understand the ghastly raw con- 
ditions which prevailed in a fresh- 
water college 40 years ago. My so- 
called “happy days” in school were 
not any too happy. To begin with, I 
had a well-founded suspicion that most 
of the relatives and all of my father’s 
friends regarded me as a risky experi- 
ment—which I was. According to 
Newton County standards I was bleed- 
ing my father white in order to live 
a life of reckless luxury. All during 
college I was possessed of unsatisfied 
yearnings. I dreamed of a day when 
I would come back to LaFayette own- 
ing several suits of clothes and put 
up at the Lahr House and drive all 
around town in shiny livery rigs. 

I think that my first days of self- 
respecting happiness came long after 
I had escaped from college and when 
I found it possible to do something 
for those few who had been, in the 
language of Bill Nye, “good to me when 
it didn’t look as if it would pay.” 

When I set myself to write this piece 
I went to a trunk in the attic and dug 
out a dusty mess of reminders of col- 
lege days. I think I am doubly in- 
trigued (we never heard that word 
in the eighties!) by discovering an 
accurate catalog of my private library. 
As I read over the list of books which 
I had selected for my private inspira- 
tion 40 years ago I acknowledge a de- 
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sree of shame when I look at the read- 
ing table beyond and see fiction so 
light that the volumes have to be 
weighted down with vagrant atlases 
and dictionaries, lest a breeze should 
blow them away. 


I cannot find on my shelves today 
one volume of that meager but aristo- 
cratic collection of 1886 which includ- 
ed Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, Ridpath’s United 
States, Rollin’s Ancient History, Pol- 
lard’s history of the Confederacy, Lin- 
coln’s Administration by Raymond, 
Development of English Literature by 
Welsh, Lectures by Horace Mann, 
Creasy’s Decisive Battles, Short His- 
tory of the English People by Green, 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, Works 
of Shakespeare, Taine’s English Liter- 
ature, Political Economy by John 
Stuart Mill, Emerson’s Essays, Bleak 
House by Dickens, one volume of 
Goldsmith, Baker’s Natural Philoso- 
phy, Footprints of the Creator by 
Hugh Miller, Sheridan’s Plays, Byron, 
Swift, Henry George, Pope, Sir Walter 
Scott, Burns, Thackeray—and so on 


and so on, with no trash in sight. 


Here I find some “literary” programs 
proving that, even as 2 vealy under- 
graduate, I could write essays and de- 
liver orations on such ponderous top- 
ics as Education by Contact, Leaders, 
The Abolitionist as a Type, Popular 
Fallacies and The Future of Letters 
in the West. Certainly my showing 
as a literary “performer” in college 
was a most dignified prelude to a dis- 
solute and undignified career as a 
dealer in the vernacular. 


Heigh-ho! Here are the dance- 
ecards still wearing the faded ribbons, 
with the names of my partners for 
the waltzes, the quadrilles, the pol- 
kas, the Virginia reel and the schot- 
tische. The present generation of gy- 
rating jazzers may find it hard to be- 
lieve that we were rollicking when 
we wore silk hats and quadrilled but 
we thought we were, because we 
hadn’t learned that it was possible to 
live in a fraternity house and employ 
Chicago orchestras. 
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The Wets’ Plea for State Rights 


Condensed from Current History (October, °26) 
Wayne B. Wheeler 


HE list of “invasions” of the 

States by the Federal power is 

too lengthy to quote in full. It 
ranges from cooperative action with 
States in the endowment and main- 
tenance of agricultural schools, public 
roads, irrigation projects, maternity 
aid and analogous measures, to pro- 
hibitions of cotton futures speculation, 
sale of lottery tickets, interstate ship- 
ments of obscene literature or prize- 
fight films. The anti-trust laws in- 
vade the old type of State sovereign- 
ty. The Federal employers’ liability 
act covers a workman who may never 
leave the town in which he lives. 
Federal inspection of food products 
May govern the marketing within 
Chicago of meat from cattle killed in 
the city stockyards. Federal law regu- 
lates the sale of oleomargarine. The 


Pure Food and Drug act affects the 
table and sick bed in every State. 
The Dyer act, covering the theft of 


automobiles in interstate commerce, 
enters the field of the police power 
of the States. 

The boll weevil and hog cholera 
may be checked by Federal aid. Em- 
bargoes may be placed on cattle ship- 
ments from States where some bovine 
disease rages. Autos may be searched 
and infected corn stopped at the bor- 
der of any State. The rates of rail- 
roads may be sassed upon by a Fed- 
eral board. Even the safety of mi- 
gratory birds may be regulated hy 
Federal action. No serious protest from 
the champions of State rights. But 
the hour when the moral sense of the 
nation outlaws the greatest source of 
crime, poverty, disease and misery, is 
the hour when from a _ thousand 
parched throats that have held their 
peace when only hogs were protected, 
there rises to heaven a strident shriek 
of horror that men, women and chil- 
dren should be saved from the clutch 
of greedy brewers. 

The Mann act, intende< to prohibit 
interstate traffic in immoral women, 
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is possibly the most direct transgres- 
sion of State rights by the Federal 
Government. But since white siavery 
is not so well financed as the brewery 
trade, it has not been able to enlist 
the eloquent pleaders for its nullif- 
cation. 

Nor have the wet State rights advo- 
cates been notably vocal in the face of 
the additional extensions of Federal 
power now advocated by many. Uniform 
marriage and divorce laws, farm re- 
lief measures and a national criminal 
identification bureau, for instance, 
have not startled the State rights 
group of wets to any vigorous opposi- 
tion. 

Jefferson invoked State rights as the 
defense of democracy against corrupt 
government. It is invoked today in 
defense of the greatest corrupting 
agency in our political history. The 
swiftness with which the foes of pro- 
hibition abandon their “State rights” 
pose for some such scheme as the 
Government control of liquor illus- 
trates the insincerity of their protest 
against “Federal invasion.” 

There was a time when Massachu- 
setts had little in common with Vir- 
ginia and Rhode Island almost noth- 
ing in common with either. The 
Swedes of Delaware and the High- 
landers of the Carolinas were of differ- 
ent blood, customs and speech from 
the Quakers of Pennsylvania or Ogle- 
thorpe’s sons in Georgia. Traditions 
and religion carved this abyss of 
separation even deeper. The barriers 
of distance intensified it. An economic 
policy that might suit New York 
would prove disastrous to the Southern 
States. We had no organic union, and 
it was inevitable in that early age 
that we should be jealous of State 
rights. 

But this is 1926. State frontiers are 
only nominal. We thus set free the 
mind and spirit to deal with life in 
fuller measure. Karsas, Maine, Flo- 
rida and Washingto: have the same 
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slyles, see Lhe same muvies, read the 
same comic strips, use the same slang, 
eat the same canned goods and listen 
by radio to the same jazz. One world’s 
series baseball game packs the side- 
walk before the bulletin boards in Ulti- 
ma Thule, Ark., and in Ensenada, Cal. 
We are one nation. Once generations 
were born, lived and died in the same 
community where a newcomer was 
viewed as a foreigner. Today almost 
any Main Street contains natives of 
half the States. 

Under these changed conditions, the 
old theory of State rights has lost its 
early significance. We have learned 
that neither good nor evil halt at 
State boundaries. The gypsy moth 
and the booze peddler alike recognize 
no sanctity in imaginary frontier lines. 
No State can protect or cultivate any 
evil thing and confine it within its 
borders. If one careless State allows 
the foot and mouth disease to flourish 
among its cattle, the herds in its 
neighbor States cannot escape eventual 
infection. It was because of the fail- 
ure of State rights to check the con- 
stant invasion of the dry States by 
the lawless agents of the brewer and 
distiller that the States, by the vote 


of 46 out of their total of 48, agreed 
that this was a question of State 
wrongs and not State rights, and out- 
lawed this evil. 

Lesser remedies had been tried first. 
The famous bone-dry law of Senator 


Reed of Missouri had failed. The 
Webb-Kenyon act, intending to stop 
liquor shipments from wet into dry 
territory, had failed to accomplish its 
purpose. The purveyors of liquor 
would not recognize the right of any 
State to deal with the liquor traffic 
within its own borders. They broke 
every law that interfered with their 
manufacturing of drunkards, mur- 
derers, orphans, paupers, lunatics, cor- 
rupt politicians and brewery barons. 
William G. McAdoo said in a recent 
speech: “Properly understood the 
doctrine of States’ rights is nothing 
but the doctrine of local self-govern- 
ment. Local self-government means 
that every community is entitled to 
decide matters which are exclusively 
its own concern and which involve no 
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voller commuuily, without interfer- 
ence from the outside. It emphatically 
does not mean under our Federal form 
of government that one State by its 
action or inaction is entitled to inter- 
fere with matters which are of vital 
concern to other States or to the whole 
nation.” 

Prohibition is only one of these ma- 
jor issues, but today it is the one on 
which the whole brunt of the attack 
of the foes of constitutional govern- 
ment falls. 

The advantages of cooperative col- 
lective action, when compared to in- 
dividual action, are recognized today 
in every field of activity except in this 
solution of the liquor problem. Net 
only in the national security, regula- 
tion of foreign and interstate com- 
merce, uniformity of naturalization, 
protection of the national credit, coin- 
age and the long list of other matters 
expressly committed to Congress hy 
the Constitution, but many less impor- 
tant matters are today being referred 
to the national rather than to the 
State legislative system. The tendency 
is toward more and not less Federal 
action. Uniformity of legislation is 
alone thus obtainable on the more im- 
portant questions that affect our wel- 
fare. This does not necessarily mean 
centralized government, but it does 
mean standardized and uniform condi- 
tions under which we can best work 
out our problems. 

The 18th Amendment is the only one 
which expressly places upon the States 
the duty of enforcement concurrent 
with the Federal Government. It pro- 
vides for cooperative effort against a 
recognized and outlawed evil. Under 
that amendment not only have State 
Legislatures acted in the adoption of 
State enforcement codes, but the 
municipal governments have equally 
exercised their powers. The Volstead 
act follows in its recognition of the 
rights of the States. It expressly 
recognizes the authority of peace 
officers in the States and provides for 
the exercise of that authority in the 
enforcement of a policy to which the 
State itself is pledged. This is State 
rights in opposition to State wrongs. 
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Has the Jew Lost His Religion? 


Condensed from Success Magazine (October, ’26) 


Hubert Malkus 


HE old men and the old women of 

the Ghetto shake their heads sadly 

these days and say their prayers 
alone, for their children and grand- 
children have turned their backs upon 
Israel. 

Yiddish is no longer the language 
of American Jewry. Not even in the 
Synagogues. Even on the East Side 
the young people do not read the Yid- 
dish press. They have swelled the 
circulations of the tabloid picture 
papers, in their general drift away 
from the ideas and ideals of their 
forefathers. Prayer and fasting have 
given way to jazz and pleasure. The 
spiritual fervor and intensity that 
once made the Ghetto famous is now 
but a tiny flame. 

Well may the old rabbis weep and 
wail, for Broadway’s lights and the 
luxuries of Riverside Drive have led 
many of the children of Israel far 
astray. A great people has, in an 
overwhelming number of instances, 
turned its back upon its greatest heri- 
tage, its religious faith, for it was its 
essential religious principles that made 
it great in the very beginning. 

“Tens of thousands of Jewish fam- 
ilies are not even Jewish in name,” 
says Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, the great 
Jewish preacher and spokesman of the 
Jewish race. “They are for the most 
part a liability to the Jews. There 
are 50,900 families between 50th Street 
and 120th Street in New York City, 
and I dare say not ten per cent of 
them are supporters of synagogues.” 

And what of the small percentage 
that carry on the faith of their 
fathers? This is the observation of 
another Jew: “The East Side and 
part of the Bronx go to synagogue. 
Harlem goes to the reform synagogue 
where there are women in the choir 
and organ music. Riverside Drive 
goes to ‘temples’ where the rabbis are 
doctors from American theological 
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seminaries.” Thus not only is Israel 
dying, but the surviving remnant is 
torn with conflicts of widely different 
factions. 

There are 3,600,000 Jews in the 
United States and approximately half 
of them live in New York City form- 
ing one-fourth of the total! population. 
It is agreed in Jewish circles that 
fewer than 20 per cent attend syna- 
gogues, and, what is more revealing 
and disheartening, that only ten per 
cent of Jewish children are receiving 
religious instruction after the old-time 
methods of their Jewish fathers. 

Apostate Jews are not being con- 
verted to other religions, except in in- 
significant numbers. The Jew seldom 
quits his faith because he is dissatis- 
fied with it. Rather he does so because 
he is indifferent to all religion. To 
quote Rabbi Wise again: “The Jew 
who loses his religion usually turns to 
sordid commercialism.” 

It is a curious and incontrovertible 
fact that the outstanding personali- 
ties among the Jewish people are not 
conspicuous for any form of religious 
worship. Rather, theirs is a creed of 
individualism, instanced by such truly 
great men as Judge Louis K. Brandeis, 
Samue] Untermeyer, Max Steuer, and 
David Belasco. They are an example 
undoubtedly to the younger generation 
of Jews who have increasingly evinced 
a lack of interest in things spiritual. 
And whither will it lead? 

“Judaism cannot’ survive,” says 
E. E. Cohen, associate editor of the 
Menorah Journal, “if intelligent Jews 
come to despise it and continually 
fall away; a continuous draining away 
of our best brain will result in 
a fatal enfeeblement of Jewish 
strength.” 

Regardless of the possible dangers 
in the decay of religion among the 
Jews it is tragic always when a race 
forsakes its God. It is more tragic 
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for the Jew than it could possibly be 
for any other people because religion 
is so much a part of the whole life of 
the Jew that he cannot put it aside 
without changing immeasurably and 
losing much that is vital. His religion 
is a complete code of ethics, a civil 
guide, a thorough course in social 
conduct, a set of hygienic rules. 


It is only recently that the Jew has 
appeared in such numbers in our 
criminal ranks. I have an acquaint- 
ance, a Jewess, married to a Christian 
and the mother of two children. She 
grew up with the Talmud and Thorah. 
“Our life could have permitted noth- 
ing criminal,” she told me. “The dis- 
cipline was irksome, perhaps, but the 
results satisfying. The soul was 
trained as well as the mind. I am 
afraid for the Jew who has thrown 
off the restraints of his religion be- 
cause he will never follow another.” 

The causes responsible for the 
dearth of spiritual life in Israel are 
to a certain extent identical with 
those blamed for irreligion generally. 
I asked a rabbi about it. “America is 
so drunk with prosperity,” he agreed, 
“that nobody cares anymore how 
things are being done. Moral stand- 


ards have been lowered and vitiated. 
Otherwise we would not tolerate such 
license in our daily life, such concen- 
tration on pleasure-seeking.” 

Israel as well as Christendom is 


torn by strife. Jewry has its funda- 
mentalists and modernists as well as 
Calvanism and Methodism. There are 
orthodox Jews following with varying 
degrees of literalness the teachings of 
the Talmud and Thorah; and there 
are reformed synagogues with organs, 
and choirs, where you do not wear 
your hat. Women even sing in the 
choirs, and the rabbis have no beards. 
A trivia] thing, you think, to dispute 
about a beard? Then you have not 
heard the lamentations of the old men 
of the Ghetto. 

Whether a reasonable compromise 
between the right and left wings of 
the church will be in time effected is 
open to conjecture. That some com- 
promise is necessary to conform with 
the present-day conditions of Ameri- 
can life seems eyident. Three and a 
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half million Jews in the United States 
cannot live according to the Mosaic 
law, and it is useless to expect it. 
American economic life is organized 
with Sunday as the day of rest and 
prayer. Jews cannot observe in the 
ancient custom, the many holidays on 
their calendar because their employers 
will not tolerate the required absence 
from work. Finding it impossible to 
observe all the religious forms, the 
younger generation is prone to observe 
none. That is a common trait, common 
to Jew and gentile, to seize upon any 
weakness in a curbing doctrine as an 
excuse for rejecting the whole. 

On the other hand, there are those 
among the Jewish faith who stoutly 
maintain that Judaism is holding its 
own. “The young American-born gen- 
eration,” says Julian Morgenstern, 
president of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, “has not lost its religion. But 
when they seek rabbis they ask for 
men trained in our own American 
seminaries, men who, like themselves, 
are thoroughly American in spirit and 
training, in point of view and in 
ideals. Theirs is not a new Judaism. 
It is our old eternal Judaism, with its 
fundamental principles restated and 
reapplied to this new life which we 
Jews must live here as loyal and con- 
tributing citizens of our great nation.” 

Rabbi Wise, too, has devoted him- 
self to modernizing Israel—not sad- 
dling it with new or revolutionary 
ideas, but making it a practical, vital 
part of the life of American Jews. He 
is not one who expects the Jew to 
lose his identity in the so-called melt- 
ing pot of America. “What we should 
strive for,” he says, “is an unalloyed, 
unweakened Jewish people living in 
the United States, assimilating its 
ideals and standards, but at the same 
time remaining intensely loyal to 
things Jewish.” 

It does not seem credible that the 
Jewish faith, which persisted so many 
centuries through hardship and perse- 
cution, is to be destroyed utterly with- 
in a few years by its own hand. Hun- 
dreds of generations of Jews have 
lived and followed the teachings of 
Israel. These bonds are too strong to 
be broken in a generation or two. 
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Sweden’s Solution of Divorce 


Condensed from The Forum (October, '26) 


Edwin Bjorkman 


HE reputation of the three Scan- 

dinavian countries for progressive 

and humane social legislation 
is well established. Norway, for in- 
stance, was the first country in the 
world to place illegitimate children 
on a basis of equality with those born 
under more fortunate circumstances. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
hew marriage laws adopted by Sweden 
a few years ago imply a pronounced 
advance on what is still the rule in 
this country. 

Divorce in this country is constant- 
ly being made harder. Most new 
legislation frowns especially on any 
dissolution of a marriage by mutual 
consent, and the ideal frankly avowed 
in many quarters is te make divorces 
practically impossible of achievement. 
In other words, deliberate attempts 
are made to stamp the very institu- 
tion of divorce with the suggestion 
of criminality and utter disrespecta- 
bility. To escape this taint, one party 
has to place the “guilt” on the other, 
and in a state like New York only 
the charge of adultery, theoretically, 
is legally admitted. The result is that 
thousands of perfectly decent people 
are being stamped, or letting them- 
selves be stamped, as adulterers by 
evidence too frequently said to be 
manufactured. 

In Sweden, the chief and most easily 
effective reason for a divorce is that 
man and wife have discovered a mu- 
tual unwillingness or inability to go 
on living together. Having reached 
that stage, all they have to do is to 
report their case to the proper tri- 
bunal and ask for a separation. They 
need give no reason whatsoever as 
long as the application is supported 
by both of them. What here is called 
collusion and made an absolute ob- 
stacle to divorce, when proved, is there 
held prima facie evidence that the re- 
lief asked should be granted. The 
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parties concerned are thus officially 
excused from washing their dirty 
family linen in open court, with a 
dozen scandal-hungry reporters taking 
notes. Of course, in this country 
wealthy persons can sometimes buy 
immunity from such publicity. In 
Sweden, however, the procedure is the 
same for the day laborer and a mem- 
ber of the Royal House. 

Under the old Swedish law, one if 
the principal causes for granting di- 
vorce was “wilful desertion” by one 
party. In a majority of the cases this 
meant that when man and wife had 
agreed to part company for good, one 
of them took a trip to Copenhagen 
and enjoyed himself or herself there 
until the legal proceedings were com- 
pleted over in Sweden and the desired 
decree obtained by the home-staying 
partner. The courts, of course, were 
aware of this practice, and it was 
made one of the main arguments for 
a more liberal and modern arrange- 
ment. It was generally held that, 
whenever a law is violated or evaded 
on a large scale by otherwise law- 
abiding elements, there must be some- 
thing wrong about the law itself. 

A probationary separation of a year 
is prescribed for a divorce based on 
mutual consent. It is meant to give 
the parties involved a final chance to 
ransack their own hearts. A notable 
feature of the law is that, if they 
should change their minds at any time 
during that twelve-month, all they 
have to do is to come together again. 
But if they remain firm in their de- 
sire to part at the end of the year, a 
full decree is automatically granted 
to whichever one of them applies for 
it, and still the court refrains dis- 
creetly from any examination of the 
causes that have sundered them. 
Their quarrels or misunderstandings 
are not given added emphasis by pub- 
lic repetition. Feelings of the most 
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delicate nature are not brutally 
dragged in the dirt. And because two 
people have agreed on parting, they 
are not expected to go their respective 
Ways as mortal enemies for the rest 
of their lives. To some persons this 
must seem not only highly civilized, 
but so self-evidently rational as to re- 
quire no argument. 

The causes established for a divorce 
wanted by only one of the parties 
concerned are not very different from 
those prescribed by our various 
states. In cases of alcoholism, lack of 
support, vice, incompatibility, the finnl 
decree is preceded by the usual term 
of separation. There are, however, 
another set of causes deemed grave 
enough, when proved, to warrant the 
immediate issuing of a full decree. 
Adultery is among these, and so are 
physical violence and wilful desertion 
for a term of at least two years. Bvt 
many persons in this country will be 
more interested in finding equal 
validity attached to causes like pre- 
sumably incurable insanity, convic- 
tion of serious crime, and venereal 
disease. The idea, for example, of 
keeping a woman tied indefinitely to 
a@ raving maniac or a long-sentence 
prisoner is not only emotionally hor- 
rible but socially inexpedient to those 
level-headed Swedes. 

In the case of a broken engage- 
ment one notes that damages can be 
granted only when the reputation of 
the financée has been permanently in- 
jured by the birth of an illegitimate 
child. Another provision requires 
both parties to a marriage to file writ- 
ten statements declaring their free- 
dom from epilepsy, venereal disease, 
and previous marital ties. There are 
minute provisions for the return or 
non-return of mutual gifts after the 
wrecking of an engagement. 

The spirit of the new law regulat- 
ing the economic aspects of marriage 
is one of complete equality between 
husband and wife, whereas the old law 
was highly patriarchal. The husband 
was the master of the household in 
all respects. Under the new law, hus- 
band and wife are both explicitly 
obliged to contribute to the support 
of the home, and with equal explicit- 
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ness the care of that home and the 
children is classified as a form of con- 
tribution no less valid than cash pay- 
ments. This implies a tremendous 
improvement of the wife’s status, and 
so does another provision to the effect 
that the husband must furnish her, in 
agreed periodical payments of decent 
size, with the funds needed for her 
own private uses as well as for the 
maintenance of the home. This pro- 
vision is mutual, and if the wife have 
larger means, and the husband not 
enough for his private needs, she is 
obliged to make similar allowances to 
him. 


The wife has the same right as the 
man to choose an outside calling of 
her own, to go into business, to hold 
property, to conduct legal or financial 
transactions. She has equal rights 
with him in deciding every question 
relating to the welfare of the home or 
the family. In cases of serious dis- 
agreement, neither one of them pos- 
sesses final authority, but must sub- 
mit their differences to a mediator 
provided by the church, the state, or 
the court. Both have the right to 
hold property separately, but what- 
ever is not specifically exempted by 
contract becomes common to the ex- 
tent of making the other partner heir 
to one-half of it in case of death. On 
account of this mutual interest in 
property otherwise private, both are 
obliged to keep each other posted on 
their respective assets and what is 
done with them. In case of neglect 
or mismanagement, either one of them 
can obtain a court decree establishing 
a complete division of all their prop- 
erty. Thus the family is made a true 
partnership. 

The status cf the children resembles 
that of property. Both parents have 
the same right to determine their 
ways of living, their forms of educa- 
tion, and so on. In case of a divorce, 
the court decides which parent shall 
have the care of the children. And, 
what is quite notable, the fact that 
one parent is held responsible for the 
divorce does not make it obligatory 
on the court to hand the children over 
to the other one. 
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The Police Third Degree 


Condensed from McNaught’s Magazine (September, ’26) 


Robert H. Elder 


HE controversy over police bru- 

tality is not whether, when trying 

to make an arrest, the policemen 
should use their clubs or pistols, and 
beat or maim _ prisoners. Harsh 
means then are frequently justifiable. 
Indeed, when trying to arrest a sus- 
pect, policemen should not be held io 
the exercise of fine judgment in de- 
ciding whether or when to strike. But 
after the prisoner has been captured, 
taken to the police station, and there 
rendered helpless and harmless, it is 
not too much to ask that policemen 
should not assail the prisoner with 
weapons, blows, or other vicious 
means. 

That such brutality is common, 
every person who is well informed in 
police tactics and manners well knows. 
Nobody knows it better than the news- 
paper writers. The process is common- 
ly called the “third degree.” Nobody 
denies the fact, unless he happens to 
be very ignorant, or seeks to evade 
the truth for a political purpose. 

The “third degree” is a thing that 
takes various forms. Its chosen 
weapon is the rubber hose. This arti- 
cle is in special favor because, while 
it inflicts great pain and shock, it 
does not cut the skin or necessariiy 
break bones, and if discreetly used 
will not leave any marks that will 
betray the proceeding. Sometimes 
the hose is brought out and placed 
in front of the victim, who is ordered 
to gaze upon it and is then told that 
unless he complies with stated police 
demands he will be beaten with it. 
Sometimes a prisoner yields to these 
threats. If he does not, he is beaten. 
On occasions a stubborn prisoner is 
kicked, struck with the fist, hit with 
the billy or a policeman’s stick. 

Policemen do not always hesitate 
to inflict grievous bruises and deep 
cuts; because they have cut-and-dried 
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explanations to which, learned by 
rote, they resort if ever questioned 
about their brutality. As a rule, how- 
ever, they are not questioned, where- 
fore they feel free either to deal se- 
verely or lightly with their prisoner, 
as the situation in their judgment 
requires. 

Instances are known where police- 
men starve prisoners; or punch, pinch, 
or nudge them to prevent them from 
sleeping, so that from mere exhaus- 
tion the victims are coerced into com- 
plying with demands. 

Often the cries of beaten prisoners 
fill the police station; but seldom !s 
there found a policeman courageous 
enough to protest or a captain who 
will order the guilty officers to desist. 
Indeed, it is a part of the police “sys- 
tem” that policemen who see, hear and 
know should, contrary to the truth, 
either deny knowledge or employ 
falsehood to defend their guilty 
brethren. It is very seldom that this 
cardinal rule of police loyalty is ever 
broken. 

The judges as a rule fall in with 
the “system.” They are timid about 
incurring the hostility of the police. 
They are afraid also of the news- 
paper criticism—afraid of being ac- 
cused of favoring the criminal, or 
hindering the police in the discharge 
of their duty. Time and again in- 
stances of police brutality have been 
called to the attention of city magis- 
trates who were requested to take ac- 
tion. The rule is for these magis- 
trates to indulge in high-sounding 
language (which looks well in print), 
denouncing such tactics, and then de- 
cline to take any action, with the sug: 
gestion that it is for the Police Com- 
missioner to discipline his men, and 
not the court. 

Of course this attitude of the courts 
is all wrong. It is not the duty of 
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the Police Commissioner to discipline 
members of the force for crimes by 
them committed. It is the duty of 
the courts to do that. Moreover, for a 
policeman to assail his prisoner, not 
in self defense, with a dangerous 
weapon, is a felony—assault in the 
second degree at least. Anyhow, the 
Commissioner never has disciplined 
policemen for these felonies, but sup- 
ports them. He too unites with the 
“system.” 

Policemen maltreat prisoners, they 
say, (a) to get confessions of guilt; 
or (b) to get information about others 
suspected; or (c) to locate stolen 
property; or (d) to “clear up” a 
crime, thus avoiding criticism or de- 
motion for unsuccessful work; or (e) 
to compel prisoners to plead guilty. 


A policeman, now retired, who 
served on the force for ten years, 
making an excellent record, asserts 
that in every police station in New 
York City rubber hose is kept for the 
purpose of these beatings. He states: 


“If a prisoner doesn’t confess his 
guilt, if he doesn’t answer questions 
the way the detectives would like to 
have them answered, all of a sudden 


he is struck, usually from behind, un- 
expectedly, with the rubber hose. This 
gives him a terrible shock; but many 


prisoners, notwithstanding, hold out. 
The severity of the punishment in- 
creases the more obstinate the prison- 
er becomes. If he dare get ‘sassy,’ 
or, in the excitement, uses bad lan- 
guage toward the detectives, or dares 
to defend himself, they beat him up 
with their night-sticks. They will all 
assert that visible wounds were in- 
flicted while the prisoner was being 
brought in, and were necessary be- 
cause he resisted arrest.” 


Revelations in the course of tria's 
amply justify the above description 
of the process. 

The “third degree” frequently oc- 
curs simply because a prisoner “sass- 
es” his official captors, or too vigor- 
ously protests his innocence. These 
things anger policemen. No matter if 
you are right, you don’t dare tell a 
policeman that he is wrong. Anybody 
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who has been unfortunate enough to 
run counter of a traffic “cop” for fail- 
ing unintentionally to obey a signal 
of some sort, or for some other slight 
blunder, can readily verify that. These 
traffic policemen consider it good po- 
lice duty to “bawl out” a motorist, 
and use insulting language toward 
him. They are proud of this ruffian- 
ism. They boast about it. They call 
it “talking turkey.” 


The case of one Kraus is a good 
illustration of police procedure. Kraus 
never committed a crime in his life. 
He was in Queens County, riding on a 
street car. That morning an express 
wagon had been held up and robbed. 
Detectives were running wildly around. 
Two of them spied Kraus as he was 
getting off a car. Because he wore 
workman’s ciothes, he became an ob- 
ject of suspicion. The detectives took 
him to the police station. There they 
accused him of having participated in 
the crime. Truthfully he asserted his 
innocence. They got out the rubber 
hose. The sight of it failed to make 
Kraus quail. They beat him with it. 
He would not confess. Angered, they 
beat him with night-sticks. One of 
his assailants, with an_ ill-directed 
blow, struck him across the left eye 
and put it out. Kraus is going through 
life blind in that eye. The magis- 
trate, next morning, expressed horror 
at the sight of Kraus. The magistrate 
was asked to enter a complaint against 
the policemen who were guilty of this 
thing. He refused. The thought of 
the police “system” deterred his Honor. 


It was in recogntion of the above 
condition of affairs that the Commit- 
tee on Criminal Courts and Procedure 
of the New York County Lawyers Asso- 
ciation took up this subject. This com- 
mittee is composed of 23 well-known 
lawyers. They had learned by their 
official touch with the police depart- 
ment that these things occurred. They 
have used every effort to abolish the 
practice. The Committee in its en- 
deavors has the support of the Asso- 
ciation. The Police Commissioner 
could stop the practice in 24 hours 
if he wished to do so. 
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able musicians who might have be- 
come social workers, teachers, or 
farmers in the rural districts. But 
that same city attracts musicians be- 
cause it is a pleasant place for them 
and the opportunities to practise their 
profession are lucrative. The children 
of the musicians are sure to possess 
much more than the average amount 
of musical aptitude. Thus environ- 
ment and heredity cooperate in mak- 
ing the city musical. Similar reason- 
ing applies to every other profession. 


Certain occupations, in a definite 
order, have come to the front again 
and again during the rise and fall of 
nations. In fact, there seem to he 
three great stages in the evolution of 
civilization. The first stage has al- 
ready been discussed in respect to the 
farmers. It begins with the pioneer 
period when a country has been new- 
ly settled. It may last many genera- 
tions as perhaps in England. During 
this stage most of the people live in 
the rural districts. The largest 
towns are not much more than over- 
grown villages, and the drift toward 
the urban centers is slight. In such 
a region the farmers are not only 
numerous but influential. The suc- 
cessful farmer may be a squire as in 
England, a plantation-owner as in our 
South, or simply a prosperous farmer 
as in early New England. Almost un- 
consciously but quite effectively he 
sees to it that the farmers have their 
share of influence in the public coun- 
cils, and that legislation is favorable 
to their interests. In such a com- 
munity education is highly honored, 
and many of the brightest young men 
become teachers. The same is true of 
religion, science, and philanthropy. 
Government officials are esteemed, and 
their occupation attracts persons of 
a relatively high type. Medicine, 
journalism, law, and literature re- 
ceive some attentior, but are secondary. 
Music, engineering, business, and art 
are not well developed. In fact, they 
are often treated with scorn as being 
trivial or mercenary. Such conditions 
appear to have prevailed in early 
China and early Rome, in England 
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almost down to the manufacturing 
period, in the United States until the 
great cityward migration was stimu- 
lated by the advent of steam-power, 
in New Zealand until today. This is 
the stage of moral fervor, religious 
zeal, and high political ideas. 


Suppose now that the towns in such 
a community begin to grow, but have 
not yet become dominant. That brings 
the golden age, the time when the older 
professions and the older type of high 
moral ideals are still vigorous, but 
when music, art, engineering, and 
business also enjoy a healthy develop- 
ment. Opinions differ as to just when 
this stage begins and ends in a country 
like Egypt, Rome, or China, but few 
would question that such a stage is 
part of the normal course of human 
progress. Perhaps the United States, 
England, France, Germany, and Japan 
are still in this stage. However, the 


extreme devotion of France and Japan 
to art, and of the other three to en- 
gineering and business, may possibly 
be signs that the best days are over. 


In the third stage, the material and 


esthetic aspects of civilization forge 
to the front. Great buildings, monu- 
mental engineering works, huge busi- 
ness corporations, fine pictures, and 
entrancing music dazzle the imagina- 
tion. But the rural people are likely 
to have become dull, sodden, and ul- 
traconservative. Intellectual pursuits, 
pure science, and the practice of pure 
and undefiled religion are forced to 
the wall by commercial journalism, 
applied engineering, applied science, 
and overorganized philanthropy. Edu- 
cation becomes perfunctory, religion 
loses its fervor, and corruption in 
government becomes rife, and the fev- 
erish pursuit of wealth makes men 
think that money and the power which 
it brings are the chief ends of human 
existence. The extreme of this stage 
of ultraurban development is found 
when art runs wild and the artistic 
temperament is used as an excuse for 
every sort of self-indulgence and moral 
weakness. Fifty years ago the rural 
districts and smaller towns of the 
United States were still not far re- 
moved from the first of our three 
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stages. Today in our larger cities the 
third stage seems almost to have been 
reached. Does this second stage still 
predominate in our villages and small- 
er cities? 


A concrete example will clarify our 
picture of the three stages. In old 
New England, for iustance, a country 
minister of the highest type stayed 
50 years in his first and only parish, 
even though it was a mere village. His 
equally able son settled in a village a 
few miles away, and a grandson came 
back to the old pulpit when his gran‘- 
father stepped out. That might have 
continued indefinitely, but the city- 
ward drift began. The able grandson 
was called to a large church in a small 
city. His son, growing up there, felt 
the call of science. He became a pro- 
fessor of chemistry in a big univer- 
sity, in a town of 100,000. His son, in 
turn, grew up as a city boy, became 
an engineer, entered business, made a 
great success, moved to New York, 
and is a valued leader. He may be 
just as able as his grandfather, and 
his brother may produce marvelous 
pictures, dramas, or symphonies. But 
their efforts are not directed toward 
the improvement of human character 
to any such degree as were those of 
their grandfathers. If other grand- 
sons of the country minister were 
keeping up the old standards of moral 
and religious leadership and of educa- 
tion and science, no harm would be 
done. But the cityward drift causes a 
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decline in the relative number of able 
men, and it is the ethical professions 
which suffer most from this. Where 
the old minister of the village church 
had six children who survived to adult 
life, his chemist son kas only four, 
and his engineer grandson only two. 
But somebody has to take the lead. 
If there are not enough young men 
of the high moral type descended from 
the country minister, the leadership 
will pass to men of baser descent, 
whose training has been along lines of 
selfishness instead of altruism. 


But all this is neither here nor 
there for the moment. What we are 
interested in is the general law which 
seems to be clearly epitomized in our 
last study of Who’s Who. Does this 
indicate that the processes of the rise 
and fall of civilization are going on 
with such rapidity that in three gen- 
erations we have passed from the pi- 
oneer stage to the end of the golden 
era? Does the sifting power of cities 
serve as one of the great means where- 
by the objectives and achievements of 
a country change from generation to 
generation? Will a study of this sift- 
ing power and of modern migrations 
to the city enable us to understand 
history more clearly and change our 
course to avoid the pitfalls that seem 
so imminent? 


The first part of the article, “The Sift- 
ing Power of Cities,” appeared in the 
October Digest. 
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His Masters’ Voice 


Condensed from The American Mercury (October, '26) 


Henry F. Pringle 


PRESS agent was once a gentle- 

man who wore a checked suit, a 

brown derby and yellow gloves. 
He breezed into town ten days ahead 
of the circus, bought the editor a few 
drinks, told an unprintable story or 
two, and received, in due time, a col- 
umn of free puff. 


Ivy Lee, who writes blurbs about 
the activities of such great American 
institutions as John D. Rockefeller 
(Senior and Junior), the Standard Oil 
Co., Charles M. Schwab, the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., the Pennsylvania Railroad 
—and others which he declines to di- 
vulge—is quite another type. He is said 
to be one of the few men in New York 
who can keep millionaires cooling 
their heels in his ante-room. Thirty 
lines are devoted to him in the cur- 
rent “Who’s Who.” He is also listed 
in the Social Register, and he is a 
member of the best clubs. 


When Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., offers the 
unappreciative Egyptians a museum 
or the liberal Baptists a church, one 
of Mr. Lee’s secretaries at once tele- 
phones all the city editors in New 
York. He also notifies the news asso- 
ciations. A statement, the secretary 
reveals, will be issued at 4 o’clock. At 
the designated hour a dozen reporters 
arrive. They are handed typewritten 
statements. Are there any questions? 
If so, Mr. Lee answers them diplomati- 
cally. The reporters stuff the hand- 
outs into their pockets, and leave. Mr. 
Lee has told them no funny stories, 
and offered them no drinks. But he 
will receive his column or two of free 
space. 

Foolish theorists call him a menace, 
say that he tells but one side of a 
story, and growl that he and his kind 
are breaking down the fine old spirit 
of better days, when newspaper men 
went out like the Royal Northwest 
Mounted ane got their facts. 
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Ivy Lee, however, is not a press 
agent. He prefers to be termed a pub- 
lic relations counsel. His contribu- 
tion to civilization is that, as Arthur 
Brisbane cnce put it, “he interprets his 
client to the public and the public to 
his client.” It is 20 years now since, 
seeing no future in newspaper work, 
he convinced the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road that larger dividends would be 
earned if its activities were properly 
interpreted to the public. Those were 
the days when the railroads were be- 
ginning to deplore the unfortunate 
frankness of the _ public-be-damned 
theory of railroad operation. Mr. Lee 
suggested that he could do much for 
them in constructive work. 


As the century began, newspapers 
were very much of a mystery to Big 
Business. Either they were harmless 
and polite, or they had the disposition 
of public executioners. Big business, 
to be safe, avoided all newspapers. It 
fled from their reporters. It was this 
contempt for reporters and terror of 
newspapers that furnished fertile soil 
for the growth of Mr. Lee and his imi- 
tators. 


Sooner or later every public figme 
must face that journalistic atrocity, 
the mass interview. When it is neces- 
sary, Mr. Lee is present to hold the 
hand of his client. A formal state- 
ment is prepared in advance. The re- 
porters are presented to the great man 
about to be interviewed. But the mass 
interview remains a silly institution, 
for when any large group begins io 
hurl questions the net result is bound to 
be very little information. Some jackass 
from the tabloids invariably asks Jo- 
seph Conrad for his wife’s favorite re- 
cipe, the Crown-Prince of Sweden 
whether he believes in Swedish mas- 
sage. The efforts of the more intelli- 
gent newspaper men present are bur- 
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ied under the avalanche of imbecility. 


When the barrage of tabloid idiocy 
begins the public relations counsel 
turns it off with a joke or two. He 
coughs when an embarrassing question 
is asked and his client smiles politely, 
regretting that some matters, really, 
are confidential. After the ceremony 
is over the reporters find that they 
have little to print but the statement 
handed them at the beginning of the 
session. This prepared statement en- 
ables the press agent to capitalize the 
laziness which newspaper men share 
with the rest of the human race. His 


story assured, the reporter is reluc- 
tant to exert himself by asking em- 
barrassing questions. 


Not the least important function of 
the publicity man is to shield his cli- 
ents. He is a buffer. Every report2r 
who has tried to see old John D., Sr., 
on his birthday knows this. So does 
every man who has been assigned to 
interview the son of the old man. Mr. 
Lee himself has pointed out that re- 
porters are not entitled to interviews 
about “any question.” The press 
agent decides whether the question is 
proper or not. And his judgment is 
based, not on the news value of what 
may result from the question, but on 
the welfare of his client. 


It was in 1914 that the younger 
Mr. Rockefeller began to feel acutely 
uncomfortable under the bludgeonings 
of public reviling. The immediate 
cause was the Colorado Fuel & Iron Cu. 
strike. It was at this time that the 
House of Rockefeller “took the public 
into its confidence.” Some months 
later, during the investigation by the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 
Mr. Lee was questioned at length re- 
garding his services to the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. He had suggested, he 
said, a policy of “absolute frankness.” 
The best way in which to educate the 
public, he had told the operators, was 
to issue a series of bulletins and mail 
them to a list of prominent people 
and to the newspapers. But Mr. Lee’s 
policy of “absolute frankness” had 
consisted, Chairman Frank P. Walsh 
brought out, of disseminating propa- 
ganda containing anything and every- 
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thing that the coal operators wished 
the public to believe. ... 


The Ivy Lee clip-sheet is mailed to 
business and civic leaders, and ‘o 
newspaper editors. Editors, seeking 
filler material, are among those who 
particularly welcome it. By a strange 
coincidence many of the items con- 
cern corporations and individuals who 
are clients of Mr. Lee. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. is mentioned in one 
issue. In another issue Charlie 
Schwab, for whom Mr. Lee writes 
speeches, has a paragraph devoted to 
him. In still another issue the Cop- 
per and Brass Association expresses 
optimism about copper. One week’s 
clip-sheet points out that the miners, 
refusing to arbitrate, were responsible 
for last Winter’s hard coal strike. 
“Carriers in Better Favor With the 
Public” is the heading of another ar- 
ticle—and then it is recalled that Mr. 
Lee works also for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. What Mr. Lee offers for 
publication stands on its worth as 
news. He uses no personal influence 
to get space, and boasts that he has 
not been in a newspaper office four 
times during the past 20 years. 

It is his proud assertion that he- 
never offers for free publication ma- 
terial that belongs in the advertising 
columns. In the light of this position 
it is not out of place to examine a 
document distributed to newspapers, 
about a year ago, by the Copper and 
Brass Association. 

The article in question contained 
photographs of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and of the choir which 
sings in that edifice. The reading 
matter described the beauties of the 
new church, “built to stand for ages.” 
And then: “Its walls are of massive 
masonry, while the roofs and other 
important metal parts, such as flash- 
ings, gutters and downspouts are con- 
structed of copper, a metal whose 
worthiness has been proved by its 
centuries of service on churches and 
cathedrals in England and on the con- 
tinent. Various water pipes are of 
brass. 

It is probably not necessary to point 
out that the italics were not provided 
by Mr. Ivy Lee. 
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Bus or Train---or Both? 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (September, ’26) 


John C. 


HE country is now in the midst 

of a revolution in transportation 

comparable only to the relegating 
of the stage coach to a back seat, 
which occurred almost exactly 100 
years ago, at the advent of the steam 
railways. The railroad is now in its 
turn being superseded to an important 
extent by the motor bus. 

No matter what the increase in the 
popularity of motor-bus_ transporta- 
tion, a large and important part of 
the passenger business of the rail- 
ways, the long-haul traffic, will hold 
its own. What is more, it will increase 
as population increases and business 
expands; in fact, it is already increas- 
ing so fast that the railways’ losses 
in revenue from short-distance travel 
are being more than made up. 

Buses covering the 500-mile route 
between San Francisco and Los An- 
geles are heavily patronized, as are 
the bus tours from Chicago to the Hast. 
Experience has already demonstrated 
that the bus can do that sort of work 
extremely well and at a profit. 
However, the tourist business is cas- 
ual. The bulk of the bus transporta- 
tion business is the day-in-and-day-out 
transportation of the man who is bent 
on business and the woman who is 
interested in bargains, in that other 
place a few or many miles away. 

Boiled down, the buses are popular 
because of their convenience, their 
comfort, and their cheapness. The 
combination is hard to beat, and is 
without question one that the rail- 
road train cannot hope to defeat. With 
the motor bus available, and with the 
kind and frequency of service that the 
average railroad today provides with 
its local trains on main and branch 
lines, few people are selecting the 
train in preference to the bus if they 
are merely going from one town to 
another 30 miles or so away. 

There is a real opportunity for the 
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joining of the railroad train and the 
bus to effect a coordinated, complete 
transportation system. More than a 
dozen of the largest railroad systems 
in the country are now using buses 
in all sorts of ways. In addition, 
more than 20 other roads are actively 
preparing the way for such a de- 
parture. 

In 1916 the number of revenue pas- 
sengers carried on the railways in the 
United States was 1,005,955,000. In- 
stead of a normal increase following 
the growth in population, the number 
of passengers carried in 1924 declined 
to 931,348,000. To the railroad man, 
these figures are of vital importance 
since they indicate that those of his 
trains which have generally been a 
financial burden are becoming even 
greater incumbrances. 

There are two reasons for this fall- 
ing off in the passenger business of 
the railroads. Most important by far, 
of course, is the private automobile. 
The average man who used formerly 
the train to take his family to the 
lake over the week-end now goes in 
his own car. The farmer who took 
the train into town to buy his supplies 
now goes in his flivver. 

The other reason for the decline in 
passenger business is the motor bus. 
The Railway Age estimates that there 
are now approximately 70,000 buses in 
operation in the United States. Al- 
most wherever there is an improved 
road there is a motor-bus route com- 
peting with the railways for pas- 
sengers. One line on the Pacific Coast 
operates on routes over 2000 miles in 
length. In the New England district 
there are about 350 bus companies 
operating over 500 routes. In the 
region north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi there are more 
than 2700 bus companies operating 
over nearly 3000 routes. In the region 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mis- 
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sissippi there are 1600 bus companies 
with buses covering 18,000 routes. In 
the northwestern States there are 400 
bus companies operating over 6500 
routes. In the southeastern States 
there are 750 bus companies operating 
over 850 routes. 

About two years ago, the fact that 
the motor bus and the automobile 
were revolutionizing the business of 
Passenger transportation began to 
dawn on a few railroad men. The 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle was the 
first railroad to operate buses, not to 
replace its train service entirely, but 
rather to supplement it. It has found 
that, while its train-operating cost of 
over a dollar a mile required a con- 
stant load of over 30 passengers to 
pay expenses, the bus with its 30-cent 
operating cost could pay out, at 3.6 
cents a mile, with nine or ten pas- 
sengers, an important factor due to 
the dwindling patronage. It has found, 
too, that it can afford to put on more 
buses, shortening the interval between 
them and thus win back some of the 
business lost to the private automo- 
bile. It has found that buses, besides 
saving money for the railroads by 
making it possible to take off some 


trains, can even earn money for them. 
Next, the Boston & Maine tried 


using buses. It used them directly re- 
placing trains; as supplements of the 
train service, and as main line feed- 
ers which branched out into virgin 
territory. These experiments have 
been quite successful, as is evidenced 
by present plans for a much more 
extensive bus system. 

Another pioneer was the Great 
Northern, which now has one of the 
largest fleets of motor buses in opera- 
tion of any steam railroad. Its bus- 
line mileage in Minnesota actually ex- 
ceeds its railway-line mileage. ... The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford has 
a fleet of 166 buses and is planning a 
greatly extended service. It has in 
operation 777 miles of bus line, sup- 
plementing its 1958 miles of rail. 

An entirely new development is the 
service inaugurated by the Baltimore 
and Ohio system, for the transporta- 
tion of its patrons from points in 
New Yerk City to the train-side in 
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Jersey City. Waiting-rooms are pro 
vided at several points in the city, 
where tickets may be bought and bag- 
gage checked, and where the bus calls 
for the railroad’s passengers at sched- 
uled times. 


What is ahead? No one knows. But 
it is predicted by those best qualified 
to form an opinion that within the 
next six years there will be operating 
272,000 buses in addition to the 70,000 
already on the road. Think that over 
the next time you are stuck in a traffic 
jam. 


The coming of the motor-bus with its 
frequency of service has very meas- 
urably diminished the attraction of the 
private motor car’s convenience and 
has served to cali attention to its cost. 
Investigations made by some of the 
larger bus companies prove conclusive- 
ly that a large part of their patron- 
age has been drawn from the private 
automobile—much more, incidentally, 
than has been drawn directly from the 
railway passenger trains. 

Next, your transportation prophet 
sees hard roads criss-crossing every 
county and every state, and a huge 
network of bus lines connecting cen- 
ters of population, with hourly service. 
Pe sees these bus lines leading to 
railway stations, making direct con- 
nections with through passenger 
trains. He sees the railroads operat- 
ing limited passenger trains exclusive- 
ly, with the local work being done 
either by motor cars running on the 
rails, or by motor buses paralleling 
them. He sees through tickets sold 
from New York to Podunk, Ohio, with 
Mr. Smith, Podunk’s banker, making 
the trip by through passenger train 
to Cleveland, then by limited or local 
bus to the old home town—all on one 
ticket and with baggage checked 
through. 

He sees the State of Illinois, for ex- 
ample, with its many north-and-south 
railways, provided with a complete 
service by bus lines, knitting the rail- 
way lines together. He sees the same 
sort of thing in the 47 other States, 
too. In short, he sees a transportation 
system infinitely better than the one 
we have today. 
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Grand Opera---Ludicrous But Lovely 


Condensed from Liberty (September 25, '26) 
Amelita Galli-Curci (Reported by Margaret Norris) 


Wm must singing and acting be 
combined? Why not be con- 

tent with either one or the 
other? Why must we emote to 
music? It is only in the movies that 
this is done successfully. 

Grand opera combines two very 
great arts—the art of music and the 
art of drama—each one of which is 
complete in itself. If the music 1s 
beautiful and enthralling, it slows 
up the action; if the drama is strong 
and swift-moving, the music is too 
light to be great. It is like breeding 
together two super-creatures of 
wholly different species. The result 
is an incongruous, hybrid growth, 


neither horse nor ass, but mule. 

For example, how can you have 
great drama when the actors and 
actresses are cast for their roles by 


an arbitrary selection based on noth- 
ing but the singing voice? The 
soprano must be matched with the 
tenor, though she outweigh him 50 
pounds and is old enough to be his 
mother. And at the proper moment 
she must fall upon him in polar bear 
embrace. 

Take La Boheme, for instance, 
one of the most popular operas with 
American audiences. Mimi, the 
heroine, is a lovely young French 
girl who, just as the curtain goes 
down, dies of tuberculosis and star- 
vation in her garret studio, while 
Rudolf, her tenor lover, trills out 
his grief in ravishing tones. Mimi 
has always been a favorite role for 
soprano prima donnas, regardless of 
age, nationality, or cubic feet of dis- 
placement. Jack London, at one 
period in his career a musical critic 
on a London paper, heard this role 
sung by a world-famous Mimi. But 
it was not her vocal performance 
upon which he waxed eloquent. He 
said that to portray fhis diva in her 
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overfed prosperity, ruddy in spite of 
her make-up, as dying of tubercu- 
losis, was an insult to the intellig- 
ence of any audience. Now, had her 
affliction been apoplexy, continued 
Mr. London— 

Of course all the great operas are 
tragedies. Everyone dies in the end. 
And in their dying moments they al- 
ways sing—reach their highest and 
greatest climax—in the ultimate 
throes of death. Now the normal 
person dies gasping, certainly not 
lilting arias, and an_ intelligent 
audience finds it hard to get the 
most from the music when it is se- 
companied by action that is not 
even plausible. 

[Right here we might add 
Madame Galli-Curci is small 
slim and lithe enough to play 
role.] 

To continue with grand opera, the 
greatest composers never wrote it. 
Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, Beeth- 
oven wrote only for instruments. 
Beethoven wrote one opera, but it 
was not a success. The cream of 
the world’s great music was not 
meant for the big stage. There is 
more emotion in one song of 
Brahms’ than in a whole opera. That 
is why the singing voice is at its 
best in concert. For instrumental 
music there are the symphonies. 
These symphony orchestras are 
patronized lavishly in America. They 
are the aristocrats of all music, the 
presentations for which the greatest 
masters composed. 

Human reactions on the opera 
stage seem so pitifully unnatural. 
Take the opera of Tristan and Isolde, 
as an example. Isolde is the beauti- 
ful maiden whom King Mark has 
chosen for his bride. He dispatches 
Tristan, his trusted companion and 
aide-de-camp, to fetch her. Tristan 
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meets Isolde, but they don’t fall in 
love at first sight; they postpone it 
until they drink a love potion given 
them by a maid in the woods. Then 
they both swoon with love for each 
other and forgct all about King 
Mark. And what does the King do 
about it—this absolute autocrat of 
the olden days? Does he order 
Tristan sliced to ribbons? No, ke 
stands there and sings a beautiful 
funeral dirge for the next quarter 
of an hour. 

The same stupidity of action char- 
acterizes the lovers. They know 
their pursuers are after them, but 
do they flee? No. They hang 
around to sing their most heavenly 
duet. Marvelous music but wretched 
drama! 

The only place in opera where the 
acting can be logical is in the mad 
scenes, as in Dinorah and Lucia, 
where the heroine goes raving in- 
sane; where the music, too, becomes 
mad and nothing is expected to be 
reasonable. It is great fun to play 
those roles! I presume that to most 
of the public all of our opera scenes 
seem quite mad. 

Don’t think I’m being severe. 
Grand opera in itself is stupendous. 
But it isn’t art at its best. To know 
any one art at its finest, one must 
study that art alone, not in combi- 
nation with another art that divides 
the interest. 

Drama is at its best in the 
theaters with the great actors and 
actresses. Music is at its best in 
concert. If the two must be com- 
bined you’ll find it most reasonably 
alone in the musical comedies of the 
stage, which make no effort to be 
dignified and therefore are sincere. 
Both music and action are very 
light. The players are cast by their 
fitness for the part. 

But I love good opera, because I 
come not from America but from 
Italy, where opera was born. It is 
a great national thing there, like 
baseball in this country. Caruso was 
to Italy what Babe Ruth is to you— 
the great national hero. 
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True, all the great artists are over 
here. But you do not enjoy the 
very best as they do their second- 
rate companies. 

America loves concert much bet- 
ter than opera. Unless opera is 
superbly done in America it is ab- 
surd. And if it is superbly done it 
costs excessively. But Americans 
must have the best. They care to 
hear only the headliners. In addi- 
tion, if they have to listen to the 
same opera twice during the season 
they feel they have been cheated in 
their subscription fee. In Italy they 
concentrate on twe or three operas 
and give them again and again. 

While every city in Europe of any 
size supports its own opera, America, 
with most of the wealth of the 
world, has only two resident com- 
panies, one in Chicago and one in 
New York. In 11 weeks of opera, 
the Chicago company has an annual 
deficit of half a million dollars— 
under the best possible management. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York, with a season from No- 
vember until April, must call upon 
other sources of revenue than box- 
office receipts. 


Madame Galli-Curci, until three 
years ago was a member of both the 


Chicago and the Metropolitan opera 


companies; one of their greatest 
stars. Since January, 1924, how- 
ever she has sung only with the New 
York Company. 

It was Chicago however, that 
discovered her. The late Signor 
Campanini, original conductor and 
manager of Chicago opera, heard 
her in South America, recognized 
her greatness at once, and in- 
troduced her to the capital of the 
Middle West in the winter of 1917. 

In private life Madame Galli-Curci 
is Mrs. Homer Samuels. Her hus- 
band is also her accompanist in con- 
cert appearances. Their home, for 
the brief season when she is not 
strenuously on tour or appearing in 
opera in New York, is tucked high 
up in the Catskills. 
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“Dollar-Down” Serfdom 


Condensed from The Independent (September 11, °26) 
J. George Frederick 


HERD runs the tale of mining 

engineers in the Caucasus Moun- 

tains who, after opening the 
mines, were nonplused at the refusal 
of the natives to work in the bowels 
of the earth at thrice their normal 
wage. Bidding up to ten times this 
wage and still failing to interest them, 
the engineers were desperate. One of 
their number, however, went to Paris 
and returned with trunks laden with 
female finery—ribbons, slippers, silks, 
jewelry—which were offered at a small 
sum “down.” The mines were in full 
blast in a month. 


America is today entering an install- 
ment serfdom. A total of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000 is the 1925 figure 
of purchases on the installment plan 
in the United States. Ninety per cent 


of our automobile, piano, and phono- 
graph sales are on time payments; 85 
per cent of the radio cabinets, 75 per 
cent of our washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, kitchen cabinets, and similar 


articles. The record rolls up most 
formidably. 


Department stores are falling in line 
by offering installment terms for any 
and all kinds of merchandise; but they 
call it by the dignity-saving term 
of “budget making.” The automobile 
sellers’ recent great spurt in sales 
and in the stock exchange valuation 
of their securities has been an arti- 
fcial flaring up of the Cying embers 
ef market saturation, witL the install- 
ment method as the fan and the bel- 
lows to the country’s lust for cars. 


Public utility companies are offer- 
ing $6 electric trons on time pay- 
ments—75 cents down. You can buy 
candy and nuts “on time” today. As 
for the credit-clothing situation, it 
smells, so rotten is it. Large and small 
national chains of credit-clothing 
stores live like leeches on the vanity 
and desperation of working classes 
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and the poor; with a “mark up” over 
cost of 100 te 200 per cent or more. 


“The economics of installment sell- 
ing is far worse even than at first it 
seems. There is the seemingly harm- 
less ten per cent which is added to 
the normal cash price “for carrying 
charges.” Fifty or 60 per cent of time 
payment merchandise, however, is 
extravagantly priced to begin with. 
Any shopper can easily buy identical 
goods at lower prices than most in- 
stallment sellers fix as “normal.” 
Yet this ten per cent is in itself a 
terrific tax—$800,000,000 a year, sim- 
ply as a premium for the privilege of 
getting what you want 6 to 12 months 
ahead of the time you can pay for it! 

This is but the beginning of the 
tribute exacted from the installment 
serfs. A business man, who opposed 
his employer’s plan to sell on an in- 
stallment basis, figured out the real 
rate which time-payment serfs have 
to pay. He uncovered the joker which 
the public usually fails to see. When 
you buy something costing $110 “on 
time,” you pay scemething “down’— 
$10, let us say. That reduces your 
principal, and every payment you 
make during the year similarly re- 
duces it, so that at no time in the 
year do you owe the full price. There- 
fore, at no time are you paying as 
little as ten per cent. Thus figuring, 
the business man showed his firm that 
they would really be charging their 
customers about 24 per cent for the 
time accommodation! This would 
apply to the greater proportion of 
time-payment buying, and would 
mean that the people of the United 
States during 1925 will have paid al- 
most $2,000,000,000 solely for the privi- 
lege of possessing something before 
they have its purchase price in hand. 


The grinning nigger in the woodpile 
is the compulsion to greater effort 
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which installment purchasing lays 
upon the individual; the brake upon 
the willingness to strike; the tread- 
mill of extra-heavy duty which it im- 
poses. Wisely, indeed, the various 
labor leaders have warned against ia- 
stallment buying, for it delivers the 
workman to his employer swathed in 
the tightly binding bandages of pay- 
ment-due dates. If he doesn’t make 
the payments regularly, he must for- 
feit the goods, together with all his 
payments. To strike thus not merely 
means loss of current income, but 
possible loss of automobile, radio, 
vacuum cleaner, piano, furniture, if 
not house—all of which are time-pay- 
ment purchases. He may even lose 
payments on company stock; which 
may help to explain the reluctance of 
the United States Steel Corporation’s 
employes to strike, since 40,000 of 
them buy its stock “on time.” 


Manufacturers favor the installment 
idea. It “stabilizes” labor: when men 
are in debt they work to get out, is 
the theory in the crude; so let’s keep 
them in debt! It is not a new theory. 


It is the foundation, for instance, of 


the peonage system in Mexico and 
other countries. On the selling side, 
the manufacturer is equally sure of 
his ground. A famous manufacturer 
has admitted to me that he would 
rather make a sale on installment than 
for cash; he makes more money. Why 
not?—he can get 24 per cent from the 
installment buyer for the credit ac- 
commodation, and he can _ borrow 
money at three and one-half or four 
per cent to carry the load. Even after 
deducting the costs of collection he 
can thus make 12 or 15 per cent clear. 
If the American people are so ridicu- 
lously foolish as to be willing to pay 
usury, in the modernized form of in- 
stallment buying, why not let them? 


The owning of merchandise before 
you have its purchase price cannot, 
with some exceptions, be so profitable 
as to justify the annual two-billion- 
dollar premiums it entails. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the orgy of installment 
buying is largely confined to luxuries; 
to non-productive goods. A _ large 
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company making heating plants some 
time ago decided that if it was logical 
to buy radio sets or clothing on credit, 
it certainly was logical to buy a heat- 
ing plant that way. But to their sur- 
prise, the public was rather indiffer- 
ent to the idea; it was far more 
thrilled at buying fur coats, jewelry, 
and automobiles “on time.” Obvious- 
ly, the pleasure-giving and vanity-as- 
suaging purchases are the greatest ob- 
jects of popular time-payment interest. 


The economic arguments advanced 
in favor of installment buying are 
mainly fallacious as the idea that it 
“makes possible mass. production.” 
Mass production was an established 
American principle long before install- 
ment selling became a hectic vogue. 
The argument that it “keeps produc- 
tion going” is equally specious, for it 
cannot be a permanent stimulus. In- 
stallment buying is only a whiplash 
to spur flagging desires: desires which 
previously had not been powerful 
enough to impel saving of the pur- 
chase price. There is no quarrel, eco- 
nomically, with purchase on a time- 
payment basis of productive, useful 
goods costing considerably more than 
an immediately available sum. It is 
done by sound business men constantly. 
But there is so much debatable ground 
as to such usefulness and productivity, 
and so large a number of items that 
can be included if one is free and 
easy in one’s interpretation, that a 
sense of financial soundness is easily 
lost in the lure of “a dollar down.” 
Even now a further snap of the whip 
on desire is being applied by a policy 
of “nothing down!” 


E. A. Filene mentions hearing of a 
man and wife with an income of $60 
a week who had bound themselves to 
pay $70 per week—and quite without 
guile, too! There is needed a brake 
upon the installment-selling propagan- 
da, for business reasons as well as 
for reasons of sound character influ- 
ences. Installment buying, as a habit, 
is enervating to character because it 
leads straight to serfdom. If any- 
thing is un-American, surely that is! 
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Crime and the Alarmists 


Excerpts from Harper’s Magazine (October, '26) 
Clarence 8S. Darrow 


T is only during a few years that 

any effort has been made in the 

United States to gather statistics 
on crime. Even now statistics can be 
obtained only from relatively few and 
small areas. The methods of gather- 
ing statistics have developed in a hit 
or miss fashion. Naturally, the addi- 
tional work thrown upon the various 
Officials was done carelessly and im- 
perfectly. As time has gone on, how- 
ever, the collection of data has been 
improved. The growing care in gath- 
ering statistics in itself might easily 
lead to the conclusion that crime in 
the United States is on the increase. 

Every student of crime knows that 
in their present state statistics are 
of little if any value. One thing is 


certainly clear—-the study of crime 
statistics leaves one in a hopeless maze. 
It is, however, safe to say that there 
is no evidence of an increasing trend 


of crime in America. Probably, on 
the whole, there is a tendency down- 
ward, especially if allowance is made 
for the new crimes that are constantly 
being created by statute and which 
add materially to the tables of law 
violation. 

The growing use of the automobile 
has had a positive tendency to increase 
crime materially. It is a new lure 
that is hard to withstand. Men and 
women mortgage their homes to get 
them, and boys borrow and steal them. 
Many automobile accidents appear in 
the coroner’s statistics as murders; al- 
though the only element even of homi- 
cide is careless or reckless driving. 

The Volstead Act and kindred state 
laws have furnished a great many ad- 
ditions to the reports of crimes. Many 
of these are classed as murders, many 
others as unlawful buying and selling. 
It is inevitable, in a mixed people 
like ours, that a drastic law which 
makes criminal acts that carry with 
them no feeling of wrong, can have 
any other effect than to add to the 
list of crimes. 
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Other things being equal, all new 
countries have a higher crime rate 
than old ones. The residents of Eng- 
land are a homogeneous people. This 
is true of all old countries. They lack 
many of the inducing causes that lead 
to crime. The English people have 
from long association formed common 
customs, habits, and views of life, 
which make them one people. An old 
country inevitably develops a sort of 
caste system; each person takes his 
place without hope of change or ad- 
vancement. The individual grows to 
accept his lot in life. 

When we remember that crime 
means the violation of law, which in 
turn means getting out of the beaten 
path, it is easy to see why it is more 
common in new countries, where the 
paths are faint and not strongly 
marked. It is only 150 years since the 
United States gained its independence. 
Since then it has grown from 3,000,000 
people to about 115,000,000. It has 
drawn from almost every country on 
earth. These people have brought all 
kinds of religions, social customs, po- 
litical ideas, temperaments, and ambi- 
tions. Probably no such heterogene- 
ous combination was ever before 
brought together upon the _ earth. 
Most of these people came here to 
improve their condition, to get out of 
their caste. The higher wages and 
better opportunities have made the 
people venturesome and aggressive. 
The larger individual freedom has 
made collisions more inevitable and 
severe. 

Most of the crime in the United 
States comes from our industrial cen- 
ters. In the main these cities have 
been settled by the poor of Europe. 
They have come with new hopes aad 
ambitions, moved by intense desires. 
The industrial cities have been alter- 
nately prosperous and idle. There has 
been the constant battle with employers 
and between union and non-union 
men. Such a medley of conflicting 
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peoples and emotions has always been 
a prolific soil out of which violations 
of habits, customs, and laws inevit- 
ably grow. No other country has ever 
had so many antagonisms, such a fer- 
tile soil for combat and discontent. 
Australia and Canada, although new 
countries, have in the main a homo- 
geneous people and a rural population. 
The statistics of crime of the rural 
communities of the United States are 
not unlike the statistics of rural com- 
munities in Canada and the other 
countries of the world. 


It is not the terror of brutal punish- 
ment that holds the units of society 
in their place. It is customs and 
habits. It is long familiarity with the 
beaten paths. People think and act 
and live as they are wont. They stay 
in grooves. Any sudden change jolts 
them from their ways and sets them 
loose to find or make other paths. 


Imperfect as all our statistics are 
confessed to be, it is doubtless true 
that the dangerous age for boys in 
reference to crime is constantly grow- 
ing younger. It is safe to say that 
almost all crimes are committed by 
boys in their early teens or by those 
who began in effect a criminal career 
at that age. Saving criminals is, in 
the last analysis, only saving children; 
and saving children means not only 
saving criminals but their victims, 
too. Most of the criminals come from 
the cities and most of them were born 
and reared in the poor and crowded 
districts where they had little chance 
to develop into anything but crimi- 
nals. No child is born a criminal. He 
may be born weak or strong and, 
therefore, his power of resistance be 
more or less; but the course he takes 
is due to training, opportunity, and 
environment. 

Most of those who follow a criminal 
career have had little education and 
cared little for books. Most of them 
could not be fitted for professions by 
education; their only chance was some 
sort of work. They passed the school 
age without becoming scholars, and 
the schools have given them nothing 
in the place of what is called an edu- 
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cation. When very young they began 
a life that almost inevitably leads to 
crime. If it is the duty of the state 
to provide for the education of youth, 
then the most important thing is to fit 
them for the job of living. Many 
boys come to the adolescent age with 
only scant education in books and no 
education that fits them for any self- 
reliant life. For the large class who 
have no taste for books society fur- 
nishes no training in the schools. 
These boys are thrown on their own 
resources with no occupation that will 
furnish them a chance to live. The 
schools could as well teach manual 
trades as books, and a large part of 
those who cannot succeed with books 
could do well in working with their 
hands. Most boys like to use their 
hands, and the proper training for 
trades should be begun when very 
young. It is seldom that a mechanic 
enters on a life of crime. He forms 
habits that keep him safe. 


The child is born with the same in- 
stincts that move all other animals. 
When he wants something he feels 
the urge to take it in the easiest way. 
It is the only training that teaches 
him that ke may get things one way, 
but not another. His training must 
be developed into habits. The life 
of a child is a conflict between primal 
emotions and social restrictions, and 
he must be fortified, not alone by 
teaching, but by habits, if he is to 
live by the rules that society lays 
down. It is only rarely that a boy 
carefully trained and fitted for life is 
sent to jail. 


More and more the teacher and the 
psychologist are learning the impor- 
tance of early training. Habits are 
formed when the child is young; these 
are easily fixed and hard to change. 
All statistics, if carefully gathered 
and thoroughly studied, lead to this 
conclusion, and logic and experience 
likewise show that this is true. To 
believe any other theory would be to 
deny the efficacy of moral and religi- 
ous teaching and the effect of educa- 
tion and habit in the formation of 
character. 
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Geographical Latitudes of Propriety 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (September 18, ’26) 


Rosita Forbes 


ROPRIETY is a geographical fea- 
ture. 

I was once riding along the 
Indian frontier, in the wake of a camel 
caravan, whose owner was so jealous 
of his wives that they looked like 
bundles of merchandise. “One of these 
women is supposed to be very beauti- 
ful,” murmured my guide, “but which 
one I shall never know! If she so 
much as uncovered an eyelid, her mas- 
ter would kill her.” 


Hours passed. A motor chugged up 
from a hill station. The camel train 
objected. One beast did more. It 
kicked with so many legs and so vio- 
lently that its rider lost her seat. Her 
voluminous skirts caught on the pom- 
mel, and she appeared to turn inside 
out, like an umbrella. For one terrible 
moment she hung suspended from her 
shoulders, nothing hidden but her 
head. 

“What will happen to her?” I gasped 
when the lady resumed a more usual 
attitude inside her clothes. “Will she 
be murdered outright?” “Why should 
she,” retorted my guide, amazed. 
“Nobody saw her face.” 


In Papua a golden-haired friend and 
I, riding up into the hills, were obliged 
to spend a night at a hut, labeled Gov- 
ernment Rest House. The caretaker 
was surprised. So were we, for his 
garments consisted of one piece cf 
string, but his shock of flaring hair 
was decorated with everything sea and 
land could produce, from birds of para- 
dise to crab claws. We held council 
over a curious dinner. How could we, 
without hurting Papuan feelings, in- 
dicate that the fashions of Eden had 
changed? At last my friend remem- 
bered a bale of brilliant scarlet stuff 
with which we hoped to bribe the 
chiefs of the interior. “The very 
thing,” she said. “It will make a 
shirt if he can sew, a skirt if he can’t.” 


Breakfast was late the next morn- 
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ing. “Of course,” we decided, “the 
man is occupied with his unaccustomed 
dressing.” A few minutes later in 
walked the object of all our solicitude, 
garbed in the same piece of string. 
Round his head was a colossal scarlet 
turban, a miracle of intricate folds! 

At the English courts skirts must 
touch the ankle and sleeves the elbow. 
At the court of the Sultan of Jokjakar- 
ta, in Java, the lords-in-waiting must 
be décolleté to the chest and their 
ladies to the waist! At home they 
may wear the tightly buttoned silk 
bodices of their race, but they must 
discard them before entering the pres- 
ence of their ruler. Only skirts and 
sword belts are allowed within the 
palace walls. 

A Druse girl may show one eye to 
the world with the utmost decorum, 
but to unveil two eyes would be the 
limit of bad taste. 

A harem woman at home will un- 
cover everything but her hair. All 
day and all night she wears a close- 
fitting muslin cap, and this accom- 
panies her even irto the bath. 

A Japanese woman will wear a 
quantity of thick-wadded kimonos one 
over the other and walk in them for 
miles on a hot day. I used to urge a 
Japanese maid called Toku to remove 
at least one as we toiled over moun- 
tains under mid-day suns. “It would 
not be proper for a lady,” she reproved 
me. Eventually we came to Icao, 
where there are hot medicinal springs. 
Turning a corner, suddenly we were 
confronted py three persons, boiled 
searlet by the baths, walking bare and 
unashamed down the village street. 
In another moment we saw more 
equally red Japanese, lying Adam-and- 
Eve-like in pools of hot water. “Is 
that proper for lanies?” we asked 
Toku. “Of course!” she said, sur- 
prised. “It is a place of baths.” 

A Samoan girl wears a skirt to her 
ankles, but nothing above the belt. 
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I remember once, while crossing the 
Libyan desert in native dress, I used 
to sleep, curled up on my camel. My 
feet, in enormous yellow leather san- 
dals, hung down, and perhaps an inch 
of woolen-stockinged ankle showed be- 
neath my draperies. Jusuf, the cara- 
van leader, was horribly shocked. He 
used to trot alongside, pulling down 
my blue cotton barracan and muttering 
“Sitt Khadija”’—the Egyptian name 
under which I was traveling—‘how 
can you expect to get a good husband 
if you are so immodest!” 


All our pet private habits are as 
much a matter of latitude as fashions 
or propriety. Take washing, for ex- 
ample. The Arab considers us ex- 
tremely grubby because we don’t wash 
our feet as well as our hands before 
each meal. We object because he does 
not wash his clothes. I once stayed 
in a Greek hotel where the proprietor 
was indignant when I demanded a 
bath. “I only cater for clean people,” 
he said. The same request, while I 
was living in a black-and-white tent 
in Raisuli’s Moroccan camp, produced 
equal dismay. “A bath—what for?” 
asked my Arab attendants. Eventu- 
ally they brought me a bowl about 
the size of a large coffee cup, filled 
with water and some sprigs of mint! 


A German cottager with whom I 
lodged assured me that baths were 
most dangerous. “When you must 
wash your hands and face, use a little 
oil,” she said. “It is much more 
cleansing.” 


In Japan an exquisitely clean lath- 
and-paper hotel provided no means ci 
washing at all. Insistently I demand- 
ed a bath. At last a smiling serving 
girl signified that my wish was ful- 
filled. She led me into a court, in the 
center of which was a hole, filled with 
dark and murky-looking water. Very 
cautiously I inserted one foot. Down, 
down it went. I took a firm grip cf 
the edge. At last my toes touched 
something slimy and soft. With a 
squeak I leaped out. The maidservant 
was puzzled. “I think the water was 
changed last year,” she said, “but 
perhaps something else has fallen in!” 
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In the Hast the holier you are the 
less washing you do. A few years ago 
the yearly pilgrimage to Mecca took 
place in mid-August, when the tem- 
perature was about 130. On the pil- 
grim boat, men, women and children 
had been huddled for three days, a 
square yard of deck space to each. 
Twenty-four hours before landing we 
had to don the Ehram, a high-necked, 
long-sleeved skirt. It must not be re- 
moved for 13 days, and during that 
period no one may wash a finger tip. 
It is strictly improper to brush your 
hair or your teeth. One night I could 
not bear the smell of the sweat- 
drenched garment any more. I tore 
it off in the seclusion of my room. 
“You will have to sacrifice a sheep to 
atone,” gasped. my Egyptian maid, 
“and surely sheep are too expensive 
to waste!” 

Kissing, like washing, is a habit in 
the West; a rite in the East. The 
Latins have made of it an art. 

In western Arabia the judge kisses 
the condemned eriminal after  pro- 
nouncing judgme-t. In Cambodia the 
same sacrificial kiss is given by the 
head priest f a temple to the.dancing 
girls whom he chooses as its vestals. 

In Abyssinia an embrace is the 
regular greeting among friends, but it 
would be most improper for any 
woman to welcome her husband with 
a kiss. She must pretend not to no- 
tice his arrival, even after the longest 
absence, and she must never even 
touch his hand in public. Yet two 
men or two women meeting in the 
market will repetitively kiss each 
other’s cheeks. 


A servant kisses his master’s cloak, 
a courtier the foot of his prince, or 
the ground in front of it; a villager 
the staff of his priest. All the devout 
dismount before a church and kiss its 
doorstep. A man addressing a great 
lady will repeatedly kiss his own 
hand between the polite greetings he 
brings her. The only thing the Abys- 
sinians do not kiss, it appears, are 
each other’s mouths. “The lips are 
meant to kiss, not to be kissed!” said 
my interpreter. ... It is all a matter 
of latitude! 
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Ten Years of Fur Farming 


Condensed from The Country Gentleman (October, '26) 


Frank G. Ashbrook, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 


HERE are approximately 2500 

farmers in the United States and 

Alaska engaged in the production 
of one or more species of fur-bearing 
animals, the majority of whom are 
raising silver or blue foxes. There 
are 1550 fur farms in operation in 
Canada. 

Fur farming has spread to the Euro- 
pean countries, where the industry 
has had a steady but quiet growth. 
During the past year several ship- 
ments of silver and red foxes, raccoons 
and minks h.ve been made from this 
country to Norway, Sweden, Scotland, 
England, France and Switzerland. 
Fox ranches have been in operation 
for several years in Norway, Scotland, 
and England. The French Government 
has sent special commissions to the 
United States and Canada to purchase 
breeding foxes for use on the disabled 
veterans’ farm at La Havre, France. 

No branch of animal production has 
attracted wider attention or developed 
more rapidly in the past ten years 
than fur farming. The constantly in- 
creasing demand for furs and the de- 
creasing supply of our fine fur bearers 
in the wild are mainly responsible 
for this. The propaganda circulated 
by large corporations selling silver 
foxes has had both good and bad effects 
on the industry. That dishonest com- 
panies would use fur-bearing animals 
as a means to extract money from 
persons unfamiliar with the business 
was only to be expected. The fact that 
fur-bearing animal production was 
practically a new industry made the 
task of deceiving the novice an ex- 
tremely easy one. Persons from al- 
most every walk of life were attracted 
te invest by the get-rich-quick schemes 
which flooded the country. 


Many persons who inquire about fur 
farming have the notion that they can 
build pens or fence in a rugged piece 
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of land, turn loose some fur bearers, 
feed them occasionally, and then once 
a year collect a profit from the fur 
produced. A parallel case would be a 
livestock farmer who placed a few 
rams and a flock of ewes in a pasture, 
threw some grain and hay to them oc- 
casionally, and expected each season 
a fine crop of lambs and wool without 
giving any further thought or work to 
the business. 

There is ample reason for a sound 
industry in propagating fur-bearing 
animals. The business is growing and 
should become a permanent addition 
to our agricultural development. Fur- 
thermore, the land utilized for this 
purpose is usually of little or no value 
for crop growing. In the future the 
majority of farmers, especially in the 
northern tier of states, will be raising 
some fur-bearing animals along with 
general farining. Today, in Canada, 
many farmers are keeping 6 to 12 pairs 
of silver foxes on farms devoted pri- 
marily to other lines. They have 
found this a pleasurable undertaking 
and a profitable side line. 


As a fur bearer raised in captivity 
the silver fox has no rival. The early 
history of  silver-fox farming is 
fraught with frenzied finance. Prices 
went up by leaps and bounds from 
$3000 a pair in 1910 to $25,000 or more 
three years later. It reads like a ro- 
mance. The public was first skeptical 
and then gullible. Stories concerning 
the wealth to be obtained from the 
silver-fox business were broadcast, and 
a boom developed. Today, the enter- 
prise is settling down to a livestock 
basis. 

That the production of silver foxes 
is a profitable business when consci- 
entiously and intelligently managed 
has been proved by a large number 
of fox farmers who have been breeding 
these animals for ten years or more. 
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The greatest achievement has been 
accomplished by an organization op- 
erating six ranches in Wisconsin, the 
largest producers of silver foxes in 
the world. Almost a year ago these 
farmers sold at auction in New York 
4089 pelts. The highest price realized 
for a single pelt was $520, and the 
average price for all the skins sold 
was $132. Aside from the foxes pelted 
this year, there were 1855 pairs re- 
tained for breeding purposes. 


The production of blue foxes at 
present is confined chiefly to the 
islands of Alaska. It is of particular 
importance to the territory, since it 
utilizes outlying islands that are of 
little or no value for agriculture. The 
foxes are allowed to roam over an en- 
tire island, where they choose their 
mates and make their dens. The 
ranchers, however, supply feed. This 
has been a profitable system, and the 
increased popularity of fur for apparel 
has led many persons to lease islands 
from the Government and to claim 
others by squatter’s rights for engag- 
ing in fur farming. 


Several experiments have been un- 
dertaken in Northern Alaska in rais- 
Like silver foxes, 
The 


ing white foxes. 
white foxes are confined in pens. 
experiments indicate the possibility 
that white-fox farming will become in 
important part of the fox-farming 
industry. 


Prior to the World War skunks were 


raised extensively in pens. Today 
very few people are engaged in propa- 
gating these animals in captivity. For 
the past five years the average price 
for skunk pelts has been only about 
$2.00, due largely to the fact that Ger- 
many and Russia, formerly our chief 
pelt buyers, have not been buying 
skins. 

The same general conditions that 
apply to skunks prevail in the case of 
raccoons. Attempts have also been 
made to produce martens and fishers 
in captivity. In this case the difficulty 
is in getting the animals to breed. 


Minks are not difficult to raise. 
They are very prolific and their litters 
number six, seven and eight. But here 
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again the equipment, feed and labor 
amount to so much that it is question- 
able whether these animals can be 
raised on a sufficiently large scale to 
make the business profitable. 


Although e2 single muskrat skin is 
now worth from 30 cents to $2, the 
aggregate sum brought by the millions 
trapped each year is often greater 
than that received for any other kind 
of fur. The value of the muskrat is 
two-fold, as there is a ready market 
for the meat. This is known as “marsh 
rabbit,” although usually no attempt 
is made to conceal its real identity. 


Probably no fur bearer is produced 
in its natural habitat with so small 
an ovtlay of money or effort as the 
muskrat. The fortunate owner of a 
marsh inhabited by these animals 
maintains the marsh, and sees that it 
contains an abundance of pond lilies, 
sedges and grasses. The muskrats 
feed and breed. Then when the trap- 
ping season comes around, the ewn- 
er traps. This has gone on for gen- 
erations in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Louisiana, where prac- 
tically all the marsh land adapted to 
muskrat raising is privately owned. 


A tract of marsh land 300 to 400 
acres in extent will yield, during a 
three months’ trapping season, from 
1500 to 2000 muskrats. The average 
income per acre from the sale of musk- 
rat skins ranges from eight to ten 
dollars, or more than general farm 
land bordering these marshes. 


In general it may be said that fur 
bearing animals are being grown suc- 
cessfully in practically every one of 
the northern tier of states, and in the 
cooler parts of California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 


The best method is to start with a 
few pairs of animals and gradually in- 
crease the number as one’s knowledge 
of care and management enlarges. 
Successful fur farming requires good 
management in the organization of the 
ranch, selection of stock, feeding and 
breeding, combined with an intimate 
knowledge of the characteristics and 
behavior of the animals in captivity. 
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I Have Seen Business Clean House 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (October, °26) 
R. Perry Shorts 


77 E have all iistened to retired busi- 
hess men talk about the “good 
old days” when a man could run 

his business as he pleased; when there 
weren’t any government inspectors 
snooping into your private affairs; no 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws telling 
you how to settle the claims of your 
workmen; no Child Labor Laws; no 
Pure Food Laws forcing you to tell 
the truth about what you were selling; 
and no Labor Unions dictating hours 
and wages. 

These “good old days” were not so 
long ago. Any business man who has 
passed middle age can still remember 
them. I recall them clearly, but more 
as a nightmare than as a pleasant re- 
membrance. The young man of today 
enters a business world which has 
moral standards far superior to those 
with which his father had to contend 
25 years ago. 


Let me give a few illustrations. I 
started in business as a life insur- 


ance solicitor. The company sent a 
“special” agent to teach me how to 
get business. He spent money lavish- 
ly and did everything possible to ad- 
vertise his importance. About 20 suits 
of clothes—and as many fancy vests— 
aided materially to this end. I heard 
him interview several prospects, but 
never saw him “close” any business. 
Later on, he procured the appplicatious 
of several of these prospects and great- 
ly impressed me with his business- 
getting ability. But after he had left 
town, my respect for him turned into 
contempt when I learned that every 
dollar of business he had written had 
been procured by secretly cutting the 
price from 40 to 65 per cent. He was 
a “rebater,” and there were hundreds 
of others like him in those days. The 
companies themselves winked at the 
practice. Today, anti-rebate laws are 
effective in most of the States. From 
a business which formerly tolerated 
many immoral practices, life insurance 
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has now risen to a position of high 
esteem. 

A few years later, I became general 
counsel of a large industrial accident 
insurance company. Competition was 
cruel, underhanded, treacherous and 
dishonest. Usually, the biggest busi- 
ness getters were the biggest thieves. 
Confidence between competitors was 
about as dependable as between the 
two men who owned a clothing store 
in New York. One hot afternoon they 
went to Coney Island when suddenly 
one exclaimed: “I forgot to lock the 
safe.” And the other replied: “Well, 
what difference does it make—we’re 
both here, ain’t we?” 

Naturally. only the strong could 
long survive this strenuous game. 
Half our time was spent burying the 
dead companies—and spent gladly, for 
it meant a division of the spoils. 

But finally—about ten years ago—a 
great light shone in the darkness. 
Confusion was replaced by order, and 
cut-throat competition by friendly co- 
operation. It all came about through 
the good sense and exemplary leader- 
ship of some strong men in the busi- 
ness, whose unselfish devotion to the 
cause of good business morals finally 
reestablished the business upon a sane 
basis. These men fathered The Un- 
derwriters Conference, the backbone 
of which was a “Code of Ethics” em- 
bodying the principles of the Golden 
Rule—to which Code every company 
must subscribe before becoming 2 
member. Today more than 100 insur- 
ance companies, controlling more than 
95 per cent of all the business in Amer- 
ica, are members of this organization. 

This was one of the first codes of 
ethics ever adopted in America to ele- 
vate the moral standards of a busi- 
ness organization. It blazed a new 
trail in American business life, and 
many lines of business have since fol- 
lowed its lead. 

Again, look at the spice business. A 
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successful spice dealer recently told 
me that the ethics of the spice bust- 
ness 25 years ago were little less than 
criminal. It was them a common prac- 
tice to adulterate pepper with ground 
olive pits or peanut shucks; cinnamon 
with ground bark and mustard with 
flour; coffee with chicory. 

The public for years tolerated rail- 
road rebates and industrial boycotts, 
was cheated by unscrupulous mer- 
chants through short weights and 
measures, by drug manufacturers who 
sold habit-forming “dope” for harm- 
less drugs, by pateut medicine 
“sharks” who sold cheap alcohol for 
curative medicines, by countless deal- 
ers who sold milk which was con- 
taminated with injurious preserva- 
tives, and by food manufacturers who 
adulterated their products. 

One of the things that has contrib- 
uted most toward improving business 
standards has been the recent great 
change in the business organization 
of our country. Through corporate 
management, the burden has been lift- 
ed from the backs of labor and placed 
on the iron shoulders of industry. 
Where the farmer formerly planted by 


hand 2 acres of corn a day, he now 
rides on a machine and plants 20 acres 
a day. And in spite of all the labor- 
saving devices, labor is paid higher 
wages and works shorter hours than 
ever before. 


Furthermore, our present system of 


corporate organization allows’ the 
widest possible distribution of busi- 
ness ownership, and this has proved 
an advantage to our economic growth. 
Sixty years ago, our average industry 
employed about eight men and was 
managed by the owners themselves. 
Competition forced the consolidation 
of all these little plants into big ones, 
and ownership shifted to many stock- 
holders. Today there are about 15,- 
000,000 owners of American corpora- 
tions. And with this change have 
come opportunities for young men 
which were never before dreamed of. 
Our large industries can no longer be 
managed by their owners but only 
by trained men, who can demand the 
highest prices that commerce can pay. 





Another contributing force in im- 
proving business morals is the pro- 
gressive activity of chambers of com- 
merce throughout the United States. 
They have done much to encourage 
cooperation in their respective com- 
munities. 

Worth mentioning, too, is the mark- 
ed tendency of successful business 
men during recent years to give free- 
ly of their time and money to the 
cause of public welfare. Travel the 
country today and you will find most 
of the social welfare movements, in 
large and small cities alike, led by 
business men. 

The moral standards of business are 
always on the same level as the moral 
standards of business men, and I am 
one who believes that the moral staud- 
ards of American business men were 
never so high as they are right now. 

From every angle evidence appears 
that business standards are higher 
today than they were 25 years ago. The 
spirit of service is becoming more 
and more prominent in business life. 
The American business man of today 
reaches the heights only when his de2- 
sire to serve is greater than his desire 
to make money. Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Sproule of the 
Southern Pacific, Underwood of the 
Erie, and Crowley of the New York 
Central all rose to the presidency cf 
their respective railroads from the 
ranks of clerks and laborers, not be- 
cause of their desires to get rich but 
because of their high ideals and their 
abilities to do every job faithfully and 
well, 

The history of American business Is 
the history of the growth of high 
ideals, of men’s faith in one another, 
until today practically all of our 
country’s billions of dollars of busi- 
ness is done by the exchange of little 
pieces of paper on which honest bus!- 
ness men promise to pay. Honesty is 
now the only policy on which big busi- 
ness can be built. 

The “good old days” of American 
business have been succeeded by the 
“better days” of the present, and out 
of this fertile soil will gradually grow 
the “best days” which are still to come. 
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Russia Today 


Condensed from The New Republic (October 13, °26) 


Jerome Davis 


O attempt to portray the situation 

in Russia would be complete 
without a frank statement re- 
garding the difficulties of securing and 
separating the facts from the welter 
of half-truths and falsehoods which 
are always strewn along the path of 
revolution. There are, first of all, 
subjective difficulties. Most foreign- 
ers entering Russia encounter a ‘o- 
tally new situation, something which 
is entirely strange to anything they 
have before known. We, of course, 
have long been accustomed to an era 
of capitalism, consequently the shades 
of thought and feeling with which we at- 
tack almost any problem are unconsci- 
ously and subtly affected. Coming into 
Russia we face an attempt toreconstruct 
a government along socialistic and 
communistic lines, and in consequence 
we find ourselves far from unbiased 
spectators. For instance, we tend to 
think of the G. P. U. (the Russian Se- 
cret Service) as a typical expression 
of a “terrible” phenomenon underlying 
the entire social structure of Russia, 
forgetting that every country has its 
G. P. U., especially in a period of war 
and revolution. We tend to mistake 
other relatively permanent character- 
istics of the situation, factors which 
would hold true under any regime, for 
the dire consequences of communism. 
Reliable evidence is difficult to se- 
cure, moreover, because of the sharp 
division into classes. The workers 
and peasants comprise 93 per cent of 
the population. They live in a differ- 
ent world from that of former gener- 
als, capitalists and nobility. There 
may be complete freedom for one, and 
rigid restriction for the other. One 
former militarist told me, “We are 
living in a prison house;” and this 
may be true for him, while the state- 
ment of a peasant may be equally 
true, “We are free as air, we now say 
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what we please, for we are our own 
masters.” 

Anyone who tries to describe the 
situation as he sees it has to face the 
flood of misinformation, red or white, 
which has already created fixed stereo- 
types in many minds. Even during 
my stay in Russia a few weeks ago 
the rest of the world was keeping up 
its merry whirl of falsehoods about 
that country. A Helsingfors paper 
reported “violent armed uprising 
throughout Russia” and “the separa- 
tion of the Ukraine from the Soviet 
Union,” a Paris paper headlined a 
fictitious “attempted assassination of 
the Russian dictator Stalin” and “the 
seizure of the power by the opposition 
leader Trotsky” and an American 
journal announced that “Zinoviev has 
been placed under arrest and exiled to 
Siberia.” In reality, except for a par- 
ticularly severe inner party struggle, 
life has been going on as usual. 

In view of the difficulties in the way 
of an investigator perhaps I may be 
pardoned a personal word about my 
own background. I have made two 
previous visits to Russia, and speak 
the language. In the course of the 
two months’ visit from which I have 
just returned, I moved about the 
country freely, talking to all sorts of 
people on every sort of subject—in- 
cluding interviews with leaders rang- 
ing all the way from Chicherin to 
Stalin. Dressed in working clothes, 
and without uny previous notice to 
anyone, I visited several factories, 
passing through the gates with the 
incoming workers, and moving from 
one department to another until some- 
one got suspicious and took me to the 
factory committee. I followed a simi- 
lar procedure with the peasants, drop- 
ping off a train at a way station, hir- 
ing an esvostchik and driving 20 
versts into the country where I would 
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stay overnight with some peasant 
family (sleeping in the barn usually, 
for reasons which every American 
soldier who went to France will fully 
understand). 

After this investigation, I am con- 
vinced that the average worker feels 
vastly better off than under the Tsar. 
He is discontented economically (the 
average industrial wage is only 
$27.50), but he has a host of rights 
and privileges which were never his 
before. It costs the Russian employer 
and the government upwards of 20 
per cent of the wages that are being 
paid the worker to provide him with 
various accessories such as accident, 
sickness, unemployment insurance and 
vacations with pay. His housing Is 
either given free or at such low rental 
that it is almost a gift. These are 
all products of the Soviet revolution. 
Then, too, every factory has a work- 
ers’ club and each member feels in 
some measure that he owns and runs 
the industry. The wage rate is re- 
vised every year by the employes in 
conference with the management and 
they are backed by a powerful trade 
union organization with over eight 
million members. A worker receives 
free medical attendance both for him- 
self and his family. A working woman 
is entitled to two months’ vacation, 
with pay, both before and after child 
birth. The rest homes for the labor- 
er, comprising as they do the former 
summer palaces of the nobility in the 
Caucasas and in the Crimea, are prob- 
ably the finest in the world. 


The position of the peasant is less 
satistactory. While conditions vary, 
he is probably not yet quite as well 
off economically as he was prior to 
the revolution. Yet in spite of this 
fact, as a whole his position is better. 
He has the land and is his own master 
to an unusual degree. Although peas- 
ants always grumble, some at least 
of them will spring to the defense of 
the Soviet if you yourself attack it 
and laud capitalism. Several stated ‘o 
me their conviction that today the new 
experiment which is being tried in- 
volves self-government even if it alsu 
means poor government. They all 
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speak proudly of their new cooperative 
stores, schools and libraries. How- 
ever, they also feel jealous of the 
workers. Many said in effect, “The 
workers are the ones who have gained. 
They live at our expense.” 

The cooperative movement has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. The 
government will give credits, to start 
a cooperative, to almost any group of 
peasants no matter how poor. Thus 
in one district they had paid an aver- 
age of less than 50 cents each, but 
the government gave them all the cap- 
ita] they needed. 

The peasants have been jolted out 
of century-old habits and newer meth- 
ods of agriculture are creeping in, aid- 
ed by thousands of experts employed 
by the cooperatives to teach the peas- 
ants. Numbers of the villages have 
seen or heard of tractors and are eager 
to obtain them. Nearly every village 
boasts a reading club. All in all, the 
position of the peasant while it may 
be lowered economically is certainiy 
improved psychologically. Neverthe- 
less, the Communist party as a whole 
rightly feels nervous about the peas- 
ant’s attitude. 


For he holds the balance of power. 
It is true that Zinoviev and a small 
group of Communists feel that the na- 
tion should be industrialized at his 
expense. They would tax the fairly 
well-to-do and wealthy peasant heavily 
and exchange grain abroad for manu- 
factured articles which in turn would 
be sold in the villages at high prices. 
The resulting profit would build and 
re-equip factories. This is the policy 
which has been called “living on the 
backs of the peasants.” Stalin and 
the majority see clearly that in the 
long run Russia can only be successful 
if the government creates a harmoni- 
ous union between the worker and the 
peasant. Consequently every new policy 
and every law is considered by them 
in the light of its effect on this union. 

No one can predict the future course 
of events in Russia, but they will 
have to be very much more tragic and 
alarming than they have yet become 
really to jeopardize the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 
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He Followed the Road to Romance 


Excerpts from The American Magazine (October, '26) 


Mildred Harrington 


LL of us are adventurers at 
heart! But, at 26, Richard 
Halliburton has answered the 
call of romance many times and in 
many lands. On three separate 
expeditions, lie has voyaged forth 
in search of beauty and poetry. In 


short, he has dared to live his dreams. 


Without a penny in his pocket he 
has fought and laughed his way from 
Spain to Siberia. Up and down the 
seven seas he has sailed for months 
in the fo’castle of tramp steamers, 
not because he had to, but because 
the poetry and the majesty of the 
ocean 2ould be more closely appro- 
ached in that way. 

Today, his account of his vaga- 
bondage, The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance, is a non-fiction best seller. 


And while his book goes through 
edition after edition, he is eloquent- 
ly spreading his gospel of romance 
in talks before one, two, and some- 


times three audiences a day. Two 
thousand members of the National 
Geographic Society heard him in 
Washington. The Philadelphia For- 
um filled the Metropolitan Opera 
House in that city to listen to his 
romantic stories. Historical and 
geographical societies, universities, 
schools, and clubs, have laughed, 
and wept, and thrilled at his vivid 
and exultant messages. 

When he was graduated from 
Princeton five years ago, he told his 
father that he would like to go a- 
round the world. His father, who is 
a wealthy planter of Memphis, 
Tenn., said, ‘“‘All right. Here’s the 
money.” But Dick knew that true 
romance and trips de luxe have little 
in common. He was determined to 
make his expedition in quest of 
beauty and poetry ‘on his own.” 
Accordingly, he refused parental 
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backing, and shipped on a freighter 
as a common seaman. After land- 
ing at Hamburg, young Halliburton 
earned his living all the way around 
the globe and back to his home in 
Memphis, by writing for American 
papers of his trip. 

“TI was gone exactly 600 days on 
this expedition,’’ Dick told me, “and 
I had many exciting adventures, of- 
ten shared by companions whom I 
picked up as I went along. The first 
three months I was accompanied by 
a Princeton room-mate. It was with 
him that I risked my neck—and his 
—-climbing the Matterhorn, the most 
treacherous and murderous moun- 
tain in all Europe, out of season.” 

Later, another chap, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in Spain, 
followed Dick to Gibraltar and 
bailed him out of jail, where he had 
passed four nights as the guest of 
the town because he insisted upon 
making some forbidden snapshots 
from the top of the fortress. In 
Egypt, he managed to spend a night 
on top of the Cheops pyramid, and 
to take a moonlight sWim across the 
Nile. In India, he hunted tigers 
with a missionary. And still later, 
in crossing a Siamese jungle during 
the rainy season, he stepped into a 
cobra’s nest and narrowly escaped 
death. 

“But the supreme adventure of 
all,’”’ he declared, ‘“‘the most roman- 
tic moment of my life, I met alone. 
This was in Agra, a city of northern 
India, where I visited the immortal 
Taj Mahal, the tomb of matchless 
beauty built 280 years ago by the 
Emperor Shah Jehan to commemor- 
ate the perfection of his adored wife, 
the Empress Mumtaz-i-Mahal. 

“The morning after I reached 
Agra, I passed beneath the arch that 
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commands entrance to the gardens 
of the Taj, and there, beyond, in the 
blinding summer sunshine, I saw it, 
a miracle of sky and verdure and 
ivory, beckoning to me through the 
framing gateway. 


“I answered its call with absolute 
surrender. The entire day I remain- 
ed beside the snowy temple, en- 
chanted by its serenity. Forgetful of 
time and self, I wandered about its 
polished corridors, climbed upon its 
roof, descended intc its crypts, 
drifted about, the gardens, tarried by 
the lily pools reflecting dome and 
minaret, and loitered along the 
stately avenue of cypresses. 

“*Make it as beautiful as she was 
beautiful, as delicate, as graceful,’ 
the grief-stricken emperor had com- 
manded of his greatest architect. 
‘Make it the image and the soul of 
her beauty.’ Ana although 280 years 
have passed since Mumtaz-i-Mahal 
was laid to rest, the Taj appears to 
have been built but yesterday. 

“Twilight came. About me the 


hushed gardens were deserted, ex- 
cept for the faint splash of falling 


water. Twilight faded into starlight. 
And still I clung to my veiled Taj. 
At this time of the month the moon 
rose nearer the hour of dawn than 
darkness. And yet I knew that at 
midnight every visitor must depart 
from the gardens. This meant that 
I would have to leave without see- 
ing the palace melt beneath the flood 
of moonlight. Already guards were 
closing the tower gates; sentries 
were gathering before the threshold 
of the tomb. 

**Why not try to stay?" I thought. 
The romantic possibilities of such an 
adventure captivated my fancy. 
Quickly I hid in a darkened grove. 
The watchmen carrying their lamps 
came close to me—but passed on. 
Presently, I heard the ponderous 
iron-bound doors groan as they were 
swung into place. Their echo re- 
verberating from wall to wall across 
the breathless garden filled me with 
sudden dread, for I, a mortal, was 
now imprisoned with pale pearl 
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ghost—Il was 
Mahal! 


“For hours I lingered patiently 
beneath my willow grove. Then, the 
moon glinted through the boughs 
upon the sleeping garden. Heedless 
of consequences, I crept from my 
hiding place. On tiptoe, I mounted 
a stairway to the dais. There was 
no challenge, for the sentries had 
been touched by magic too; they 
slept profoundly. 

“Hi-.ier rose the moon; fairer 
gleamed the Taj. Stealthily I crept 
around the sleeping sentinels, softly 
crossed the threshold, and entering 
stood beside the faint-lit tombs of 
the adored Mumtaz and her Shah-in- 
Shah... The fourth hour came and 
found me standing pensive beside 
the empress’s grave. A pilgrim to 
her shrine, she had blessed me with 
protection. With sudden shame, I 
realized I had brought no offering. 
And then I recalled that in my wal- 
let was a withered twig of myrtle, 
picked some six months past from 
some courtyard in the Alhambra of 
the Moors, amid whose storied 
battlements I had sought romance 
on such a night as this. 

“Reverently I placed the fragile 
leaves upon the tomb of the im- 
mortal Mumtaz. The wind brushed 
gently through the vaulted corridors, 
and slowly swung to and fro the 
hanging lantern above. I was filled 
with happiness, because I fancied 
that her spirit had sent this mur- 
mured benediction. 

“No one was awake to see me 
creep forth into the balmy night. On 
a marble bench, I sat beside the 
deepest lily pool and looked at the 
great white blossoms drifting among 
the reflected stars of an Indian sky. 
And as I looked, there seemed to 
come from its depths a call. Only 
an insomniac owl watched me re- 
move my clothes, or heard the faint 
ripple as I dropped into the alabas- 
ter pool. This was a page from the 
Arabian nights, this at last was ro- 
mance! 

“In the hour before dawn, I flung 
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on my clothes, hurried to the tower 
gate, and surrendered myself to the 
sentries, who promptly marched me 
to the bungalow of the British 
superintendent. As frankly as pos- 
sible I told him what I had done 
and why. Then I emptied my 
pockets to prove that I had not 
stolen tlie Taj. Assured that my 
unheard-of infringement of the rules 
was harmless, and too sleepy to care 
one way or the other, the disgrunt- 
led dignitary administered a severe 
reprimand and went back to bed. 


“Upon my return to my lodgings 
in Agra, I found good luck sitting 
on my doorstep in the form of a 
young American named David Blair. 
He was globe-trotting on the pro- 
ceeds of a year’s work in Alaska. 
His youthful appearance and man- 
ners moved railroad officials to wink 
at the absence of tickets, and chanee 
acquaintances to supply him gratis 
with food and shelter. 


“For the simple reason that the 
young manager at the British agen- 
cy assured us that it was out of the 
question, we determined to make a 
pilgrimage to Ladakh, a province on 
the Tibetan side of the Himalayas. 
‘But it’s 250 miles there,’ the agent 
warned us, ‘and there’s only one 
narrow mule trail. Even that’s 
buried under snow and ice most of 
the time. It’s the highest inhabited 
country in the world, and the tem- 
perature varies 80 degrees every 
day. Every third man is a monk, 
and only 12 foreigners a year can 
get in, because the country is too 
unproductive to supply many visitors 
with food. So far as I know, it’s 
the only country on earth where a 
woman has plural husbands.’ 


“One afternoon, 16 days after our 
departure from the valley below, we 
bumped into Leh, the capital city. 
In keeping with the rest of the 
country, Leh, with its 10,000 people, 
is a fantastic and picturesque place, 
composed of a tumble-down cluster 
of stone huts leaning at all angles. 
It is the religious, as well as com- 
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mercial, center of the country, and 
the home of the skushok, who is 
the holiest and highest lama in the 
district. He has died about 30 
times since he first became lord of 
the Leh monastic district, only to 
be ‘reborn’ of noble parentage. 

“Finding a child fulfilling all 
their requirements of wealth, the 
monastery elders choose him as the 
incarnation of their departed mas- 
ter. It was our good fortune to be 
in Leh in time to attend the in- 
auguration of the child skushok at 
the local lamasery. On the last and 
most momentous day of the festival, 
when the child—barely four years 
old—was carried out to his throne 
on the covered platform in the 
courtyard, the hundreds of expect- 
ant people greeted him with en- 
thusiasm, and gave way to festivity 
that lasted for hours. 

“Meanwhile, the baby on his 
throne had gone sound to sleep. As 
his guardian lifted him from his 
pile of cushions and carried him 
back to the inner temple, I could 
not resist the urge to follow him in- 
to the monastery, nor did anyone 
seem to disapprove. It was almost 
sundown when the infant abbot, the 
priest, and I returned to the seclu- 
sion of the dormitory. Seeing how 
attracted I was to the baby, the old 
man allowed me to assist in the 
bedtime preparations. 

“Holding the sleepy child on my 
lap, I removed his yellow robes of 
state, and wrapped him in a woolen 
shawl. A bowl of porridge was 
brought to us, and with a big 
wooden spoon I fed my little charge 
his frugal supper. Nearby stood 
the ancient cradle that had nestled 
previous incarnations. Into it, I 
lifted the heavy-eyed cherub, gave 
him his wooden doll, and covered 
them both with a sheepskin. 

“Then, as the wild, fantastic music 
and the babble of the multitude 
came faintly from the outside world, 
I was allowed to stand beside his 
small holiness, and with the last ray 
of sunlight from the western Hima- 
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layas slanting in through the lat- 
ticed window I softly rocked this 
‘baby god’ to sleep!” 

Later, young Halliburton climbed 
Mount Olympus, the fabled home of 
the gods of ancient Greece. 

“It was easy enough to accom- 
plish the first 9000 feet of the 
ascent as there was a_ well-estab- 
lished trail. But the last 1000 feet 
—our escort assured us that it just 
wasn’t done! We could see that the 
final 1000 feet were almost perpen- 
dicular, and our guides were pro- 
fanely emphatic in informing us 
that, to their certain knowledge, on- 
ly two or three small parties had 
completed the climb in the past ten 
years. They refused to risk their 
necks to please two crazy Ameri- 
cans. 


It was Lazurus, a_ 13-year-old 
goatherd, who had joined us at the 
foot of the mountain, who came to 
our rescue. He swore that the year 
before he had accompanied two 
Swiss climbers to the summit. So, 


shedding all possible impedimenta— 


it was August and hot—we set out 
at mid-day. The last 100 feet of the 
climb were like a stepladder, but 
finally, trembling with weariness, 
we reached the top just as the sun 
was setting. In that tlerce moment 
of living, I felt my blood surge 
within me. All of Greece was spread 
cut before us. The view was breath- 
taking, but we did not have long to 
admire it. In less than 20 minutes, 
a slashing wind and rain storm was 
upon us. We flattened our bodies 
against the rock and held on for dear 
life. For what seemed endless hours, 
we were unable to hear our own 
voices calling to each other above 
the uproar. 


“There was absolutely no protec- 
tion—no bushes, no sheltering pro- 
jections, nothing but a flat rocky 
surface about the size of a hearth 
rug. Poor little Lazurus was almost 
distracted. His concern for our 
safety would have been laughable, if 
it hadn’t been so pathetic. 


“As we had on only our shirts and 
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trousers, we were soaked to the skin 
in a few seconds. Soon we were al- 
most frozen. And we dared not try 
to keep up our circulation by 
crawling about our precarious perch. 
Eventually, just before midnight, the 
whimsical thought struck me that 
the gods, angry, at our invasion of 
their stronghold, had sent the ter- 
rible storm to punish us for our 
sacrilege. ‘If we only had some 
propitiary offering to make,’ I 
thought. 

“Then suddenly I remembered 
that Lazurus had thrust into my 
pocket a scrap of moldy goat’s 
cheese and a bottle of native spirits. 
Not much to offer high Zeus, it is 
true; but then a man can but give 
his all. With a grand gesture, much 
to the amazed disgust of Lazurus, 1 
cast our breakfast overboard. 

“The weather man would proba- 
bly tell you that as it was almost 
midnight, we were due to have a 
change anyway, but I like to imag- 
ine that the indignant gods were 
mollified by my offerings. At any 
rate, in less than 15 minutes the 
storm went as suddenly as it had 
come. 

“By means of sign language and 
meager Greek, I explained the whole 
business to Lazurus, who was great- 
ly impressed. He seemed convinced 
that we had a ‘pull’ with the super- 
natural, and he treated us with 
much deference... 

“One of our most thrilling adven- 
tures was the Hellespont swim. To 
me, the Hellespont—it’s known as 
the Dardanelles today, of course— 
is the most dramatic spot in the 
world. It simply reeks with ro- 
mantic history. It was here that 
Xerxes crossed for the conquest of 
Greece; and here Alexander the 
Great crossed back for the conquest 
of Persia. The Turks first invaded 
Europe at this point. 

“But of course it was the story 
of Hero and Leander that first cele- 
brated the Hellespont in the popular 
mind. Memories of kings and battles 
fade, but legends of love refuse to dis. 

(Continued on page 445) 
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I Prepare to Face Fifty 
Condensed from Harper’s Magarine (September, '26) 
Emily Newell Blair 


AM middle-aged. Fifty is upon me. 

And 50 years from 70 leaves 20.... 

What shall I do about it? Shall I go 
on as I have come? Shall I continue 
in that blind assurance of the young 
that time is without end? Shall I 
act as if what cannot be done today 
may be accomplished tomorrow? Shall 
I waste these years on people who 
bore me, squander them on employ- 
ments that satisfy no desires, sacri- 
fice t»em to the ideas of others? 


Now for the first time I must be eco- 
nomical of time. Each day must 
count. I must plan for satisfaction 
possible here, now. How shall I get 
it? The answer lies in my confes- 
sion: I do not feel the same as I did 
20 years ago. These new feelings— 
may they not be an asset instead of a 
liability? May not the satisfaction of 


them, the exercise of them yield new 
joys, different but as worth whil« as 
those of my youth? 

Let me be specific. 
idea of my youth, as I look back on 


The dominating 


it, was preparation. Not only in the 
matter of education and manners, but 
back of reading and activities, enter- 
taining, home, was the idea of learn- 
ing, of improving, of developing. If 
we admired the gracious charm of a 
stranger we felt we could cultivate 
it. If we envied a blue-stocking her 
erudition, by study we could acquire 
it. If we coveted the grooming, the 
house, the taste, the efficiency of some 
friend, by effort we could achieve 
them. That it was always to be to- 
morrow did not affect our attitude of 
mind—that of preparing, improving, 
developing. But gradually it has been 
made plain to me that this tomorrow 
will never come, that as I am today 
so shall I be 20 years from now. I 
do not mean that I may not improve 
or grow in the next 20 years. I cer- 
tainly expect to. But I know that I 
shall grow and improve along the line 
already laid out—that I shall not 
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change my style, my type, my talk. 
In the difference between acceptance of 
this fact and the belief that “all things 
are possible” lies the difference be- 
tween youth and middle-age. May the 
acceptance of this truth not bring its 
own joys? 

Again to be specific: Now that I 
know that I am as I am, that my 
brain tissue is no longer impression- 
able, I can substitute for Struggle, 
Selection. What a joy this substitu- 
tion is! Instead of striving valiantly 
for a color sense, one can choose the 
colors that one loves; instead of en- 
deavoring to understand a classic, one 
can select the book one likes. And 
since struggling for improvement leads 
very naturally and almost inevitably 
to assuming a success one has not yet 
won, I need no longer pretend an ex- 
cellence I do not have. I may say 
frankly that I do not like the play, 
the book, the old walnut, the short 
skirt, instead of fabricating an appre- 
ciation, a lip admiration, of the high- 
brow play, the subtle book, or the 
latest fashion. It is wisdem, breadth, 
vision for the middle-aged to accept 
themselves. For it is this acceptance 
of themselves that leads to their en- 
joyment of themselves. This accept- 
ance, this relaxation from struggle, is 
not to be confused with idleness or 
abnegation. Instead of development, 
what they wish is attainment. And to 
realize this they will seek to squeeze 
the utmost out of what they are and 
have. 

Again to be specific: As I prepare 
to face 50 I shall inventory carefully 
the tastes I have and seek to satisfy 
them; the abilities I have and seek 
to utilize them so as to bring me the 
largest returns; the needs I have and 
seek to satisfy them. For 30 years, 
for instance, I have had aspirations to 
own a house that should express the 
very best in taste and comfort, and 
reach a certain scale of elegance. 
Again and again I have postponed 
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what I might have today in favor vf 
what I would have some day. “Some 
day —some day—” Today I realize 
that if I am to get any pleasure out 
of a home it must be now. So I shall 
proceed at once to plan the nicest 
house I can afford. Twenty years ago 
I should have bought a large house 
and been content to wait for furnish- 
ings. I should have planned to com- 
plete a room a year. Not so, now. I 
shall consider all my assets and pitch 
the scale of the house and furnishings 
so low that I may furnish it com- 
plete. I shall strive for a small com- 
plete home because the completeness 
means more to me than a larger han4- 
some one left unfinished. 


What we do in our youth is for a 
purpose. Our homes are nurserics, 
dormitories, eating houses. They are 
equipment for our battle to succeed, 
are strongholds whence we sally to our 
contest. But in middle-age they are 
our reward. Instead of acquiring, we 
can expend. Instead of competing, we 
can create. This, I take it, is the 
great satisfaction of middle-age, that 
one need no longer struggle for re- 
wards but may reward oneself by do- 
ing what one pleases. 

If one has joy in his or her under- 
taking the mere act of doing is re- 
ward enough. The young and would- 
be young tell us that the joy is in the 
struggle to excel and commiserate us 
on the middle-aged weariness that r2- 
fuses longer to struggle. But if the 
removal of this struggle to excel 
leaves us joy in accomplishment—have 
we not gained rather than lost? 

Having planned my surroundings to 
help me satisfy my tastes, I shall pro- 
ceed to enjoy the pleasures of my mind 
—not the pleasures of Plato’s mind-- 
nor Mencken’s—nor any other mind. 
If I have a mind I should by this 
time have discovered what pleases it. 
Music does not, so I shall no longer 
assume an appreciation of it that is 
not mine. Painting pleases it only 
a little, but color much. I shall con- 
centrate on color, and when I see some 
combination or shade that gives me 
joy I shall not scruple to buy it or to 
fling it across my room. The greatest 
pleasure of my mind is analysis, either 
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peering into the minds of others or 
giving my mind to theirs, following 
their ideas. In other words, books. 
And so, as I face 50, I plan to give 
the major part of those years to the 
enjoyment of books. 


I am not retiring. I am attaining. 
Achievement of some kind would be 
necessary for me. Inventorying my 
abilities, I find that I have two that 
are negotiable. One is ability to or- 
ganize and the other is ability to 
write. To sell my organizing ability 
means politics of one kind or another, 
and politics takes me too much away 
from books as well as home. This 
decides me. I will write about the 
books I read. I will make a business 
of reading. 

Think not that my 20 years will be 
wholly devoted to reading. I shall 
make room for other joys. I love a 
game of bridge. I’ve never had time 
to enjoy it. I shall now plan for it. 
I love the country and silence and 
space. I have never had time to enjoy 
them. Now I shall make a place for 
them—proportionate to the joy gained 
—and thus shall I provide the “exer- 
cise” necessary to keep myself fit by 
means of something I enjoy. If I 
loved golf, I should count it in, but I 
have no skill at physical contests. 
Facing 50, I have no time for doing 
things because “they are the thing to 
do ” 


Even in the matter of looks, middle- 


age is not without its pride. One can 
look middle-aged and attractive, even 
handsome. But such beauty is the 
beauty of character, of fruition. We 
have all seen the “pretty” forty-fivish 
women with the well-preserved cos- 
metic complexion and carefully dyed 
hair fade into insignificance and inan- 
ity beside the handsome middle-aged 
matron with the withered complexion, 
the plain parted hair. To discover that 
one’s beauty is not merely color and 
firm skin must have its own advantage. 

Because it turns away from the pur- 
suit of youth, do not confuse my idea 
of middle-age with agnegation—with 
retirement. In fact, the most interest- 
ing and sensible middle-aged woman 
I ever knew never became old and 
never retired. People, especially 
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younger people, always remarked how 
young she was. But she was not 
young. They thought she was young 
because they enjoyed being with her. 
But they enjoyed being with her not 
because she looked young or acted 
young but because they felt her inter- 
ested and sympathetic as their com- 
peting contemporaries could never be, 
because they looked up to her, be- 
cause she always interested them in 
what she had to say of her interests, 
books, studies, travels. Because she 
was so different in point of view and 
activity from them, there was possible 
a relationship of give and take between 
them. They thought she was young 
because she liked to be with them, 
but she liked to be with them not 
because she felt and acted like them 
but because she felt superior to them, 
ricer, riper; it pleased her to be able 
to give to them; it stimulated her to 
feel the difference. She did not want 
to live in the youth of her young 
friends. She wanted to live in her 
present middle-age. A busy, full, in- 
teresting middle-age of reading the 
books she had always wanted to read, 
of studying the things she’d always 
wanted to study, of playing the cards 
she loved, of seeing the places she 
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(Continued from Page 442) 


“Hero lived on the European 
shore and Leander, her lover, three 
miles away on the Asiatic. For six 
months, because he was forbidden to 
see her—-since she was a_ vestal 
maiden attached to a temple—he 
secretly swam at night across the 
furious current to her tower, and 
back next morning. But one bitter 
December night, a storm destroyed 
him in midstream, casting his body 
beneath Hero’s window. The legend 
tells that, upon seeing her lover 
dead, Hero plunged into the Helles- 
pont, that she might not be separat- 
ed from him, even in death. 

“Until fairly recent times, no one 
believed the story, thinking that it 
was not humanly possible to negoti- 
ate the five-mile current. But a little 
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liked, of giving to others of her erudi- 
tion and experience, of serving those 
she loved, of being—in short—an el- 
der; a peaceful middle-age because it 
was not agitated by struggle, and a 
full one because she used it to express 
herself as she was. She was content 
to look her age, to dress her age, to 
live her age. She was content for 
others to recognize her ago, to yield 
her the respect she felt due to it, to 
give weight to her words, to value her 
experience. In return she carried it 
with dignity, poise, and appreciation 
of all it had brought her. 


She died at 72 without having any 
mental symptoms of old age. People 
called her young because she read the 
new books and played the new conven- 
tions and wore the new fashions and 
studied. But she did these things not 
to pretend youth or with the gusto of 
the young but with the tolerant amuse- 
ment of the middle-aged, doing in 
Rome as the Romans did. She would 
have scorned to have exchanged her 
knowledge of life for the enthusiasm 
of youth. Except for her I might not 
be able to face 50 so cheerfully. But 
she has made it seem to me, ag she 
has to many, a promised land. 


Road to Romance 


over 100 years ago, Lord Byron act- 
ually swam from the site of Hero’s 
tower to Abydos, the site of Lean- 
der’s home. 

“Not being a crack swimmer, I 
dived in well above Sestos to give 
myself more time to reach Abydos 
before the ruthless current should 
sweep me past my goal. I was ac- 
companied by a boat manned by a 
couple of Turkish oarsmen. The 
water was bitterly cold and terribly 
rough. All I had to eat before the 
swim was a can of sardines... Of 
course, I can’t claim to be the first 
person who ever swam the Helles- 
pont. But I believe that I am the 
first person to swim it on a can of 
sardines!” 
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(Continued from Page 396) 

for nought. The ordinary citizen must 
be brought to realize that when a law 
is passed the job is only half done, 
or less. He must be induced to think 
in terms of a government of men. 
Until he does this, all other remedies 
for laxity in law enforcement will 
carry him but a little way. 

We have widespread misconceptions 
relating to the party system. A po- 
litical party is commonly defined as a 
large group of men and women who 
profess allegiance to common princi- 
ples. We are asked to believe that 
voters choose a political party as the 
outcome of their own thought and re- 
flection. In reality, far more often 
the voter’s allegiance to a political 
party is the result of his ancestry, 
or his occupation, or his personal as- 
sociations, or something else that is 
largely irrelevant to his own rational 
processes. 

Allegiance to common principles is 
about the last thing that a party or- 
ganization possesses. The Democratic 
Party is made up of two outstanding 
elements: namely, the solid South and 
a large, widely scattered following in 
the North and West, particularly in 
the industrial cities. These two ele- 
ments have virtually nothing in com- 
mon. The Southern Democracy is 
largely native-born, Protestant, con- 
servative, agricultural, and bone-dry. 
The Northern wing of the party is, by 
contrast, very largely of foreign birth 
or descent, diverse in religion, pre- 
dominantly industrial in occupation, 
more radical in its point of view, and 
wringing wet. Nor is the situation in 
the Republican Party substantially 
different. It is merely that here the 
cleavage is East and West, not North 
and South. 

And what of the party platform to 
which members of the party are as- 
sumed to give their allegiance? Take 
the tariff issue. Here is what the Re- 
publican national platform of 1924 
said about the tariff: 

We believe in protection as a national pol- 
icy, with due and equal regard to all sec- 
tions and to all classes. It is only by ad- 
Y ce to such a policy that the = Hy Ei cl 
of the consumers can be safeguarded, that 
there can be assured to American agriculture, 
to American labor, and to American manu- 
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facrurers, a return to perpetuate Americin 
standards of life. 

Mark the solicitude for everything 
and everybody: for the consumer and 
producer, for the farmer, the indus- 
trial worker, and the employer. Yet 
no tariff equally advantageous to all 
classes and sections ever has been or 
ever can be framed. 

The Democratic Party countered 
with the equally alluring assurance: 

We pledge ourselves to adjust the tariff 
so that the farmer and all other classes can 


buy again in a competitive manufacturers’ 
market. 


Indeed, the distinguishing mark of 
each plank in a party platform is its 
universality of appeal and its ail-in- 
clusive promises. 

A gereration ago there was hardly 
anyone bold enough to question the 
time-hallowed doctrine of checks and 
balances in government. Today it is 
not only assailed from many quarters, 
but in the field of municipal govern- 
ment it is being widely abandoned. 
The marvel to me is that any race 
of men, in their senses, should have 
chosen this extraordinary principle as 
one on which to base their govern- 
ment. 

Some years ago, on a walking trip 
through Ireland, I noticed a good many 
goats in the fields, but always in pairs, 
tied to each other. I asked an Irish 
farmer about it. “They’re tied to 
each other sc that they won’t wander 
away,” he said. “But why can’t two 
goats wander away as well as one?” 
I asked. “They can’t, and they won't,” 
he said, “for one goat will never go 
where the other wants to go, and the 
result is that they just stay around 
where they are.” 

Just hitch the executive and legis- 
lative branches of your government 
together in such a way that the one 
can never go anywhere without the 
other, and you may safely count upon 
both staying just where they are. 

In brief, then, the time has come to 
re-examine most of these maxims 
which are believed to embody true 
principles of democratic government. 
For it is only by renewing the founda- 
tions of the commonwealth that the 
permanence of a government can be 
assured. 
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As I Like It: The Ignoble Prize 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine 
William Lyon Phelps 


UR distinguished American novel- 

ist, Margaret Deland, nominates 

for the Ignoble Prize, the word 
visit for conversation, used very com- 
monly in a sentence like this: “I saw 
him sitting on the veranda and went 
over and had a good visit with him.” 
I heartily agree with her. 


Arthur Sherburne Hardy, American 
novelist and former American min- 
ister to Greece, nominates for the Ig- 
noble Prize, all camouflaged words for 
“death,” especially the common news- 
paper headline “passing.” 


One from Princeton who modestly 
signs himself “Old Fogy,’ nominates 
my use of casket for coffin. Approved. 


George H. Tripp, the librarian of 
the Free Public Library of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., writes a letter which I 
one hundred per cent endorse—more 
power to his typewriter! “For a 
candidate for the Ignoble Prize I wish 
to suggest the word “kid” as applied 
to a child. That always grates upon 
my sensibilities, and it seems to me 
an extremely low-brow expression....” 


Howard A. Snyder, of Bermuda, 
nominates the feminine ending ess. 
“Although the line that separates the 
sexes is fading fast, we still cling to 
the absurd ending in ‘ess’ to distin- 
guish women from men. ... Poets 
were poets whether man or woman, so 
why say poetess? The woman who has 
any manhood should resent this. Per- 
haps a protest from one so endowed 
has resulted in our allowing the title 
of chairman to a woman who presides 
at a convention. Consistently with 
this, as teachers are teachers, of what- 
ever sex, we do not say teacheress, 
although I have seen instructress.” 


S. F. Houston, of Philadelphia, hates 
the expression “until such time as,” 
which he hears in committee reports. 
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I did not suppose committee reports 
were listened to with such attention. 


George F. Bean, of Boston, nomi- 
nates the affirmative reply sure! He 
thinks the unqualified yes equally 
brief and definite. 


The Rev. William G. Kennedy, of 
Rochester, N. Y., nominates the too 
inclusive use of the word gesture. “It 
is now used to denote almost any- 
thing one can do with any part of his 
person, personality, or purse, from 
lifting a finger to raising an army. 
The French Revolution, the burning 
of witches, the Crusades, and the Cru- 
cifixion itself could well be called 
‘gestures’ by some who seem to regard 
the word as a prize beauty.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Case, of Hartford, 
nominates Milady and Friend Wife. 
She adds: “Just to type these ab- 
horrent words, and see them appear 
on the paper as the result of my exer- 
tions, gives me the creeps.” There is 
perhaps one word worse than these— 
it is hubby. 


Mrs. Case also believes that the dis- 
tinction between hot and warm is in 
danger of being lost. “Have you no- 
ticed the way in which the word ‘hot’ 
—especially as applying to weather, 
but also in regard to soup, and even 
drinks like tea and coffee—is in pro- 
cess of being obliterated, and ‘warm’ 
used in its place? On a broiling, 
scorching day, people will remark that 
it seems as if it were going to be 
‘warm’, and they will comment on 
how ‘warm’ it is, with the _ ther- 
mometer in the nineties. Now during 
sub-zero weather in the winter, these 
same people do not exclaim that !t 
seems as if it were going to be really 
‘cool;’ they never hesitate to say defi- 
nitely that the air is intensely oold. I 
do so deplore the loss of shades of 
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meaning. I constantly hear people of 
good average standing say ‘Oh, I do 
hope it isn’t going to be warm tomor- 
row,’ when they patently mean they 
hope it won’t be excessively hot. I 
think it is a pity. And I have actually 
read of a cup of good ‘warm’ tea! Can 
yov fancy anything more deadly?” 


Miss Adelaide M. Delany, of Phila- 
delphia, nominates the indiscriminate 
use of the word brilliant. She heard 
aman called a “brilliant shoe sales- 
man,” which did not refer to the pat- 
ent-leather pumps he sold. Well, we 
Americans are generous, even with 
our adjectives. 


Mr. Walter P. Dodge, writing from 
Victoria, B. C., nominates “all authors 
who prefer a long word where a short 
one is better. This is a common 
American vice; as location for place, 
donation for gift, reservations for 
berths or rooms, transportation for 
tickets, ocean for sea, and ‘wept copi- 
ously’ for cried hard.” 


Bruce Barton nominates uncut 
leaves. “Publishers complain about 
the failure of people to buy books 
enough and the decay of the habit of 
reading; yet they spread these thorns 
in the reader’s pathway. Suppose that 
the automobile manufacturers, while 
complaining that people do not tour 
enough, were to insert a series of 
tacks half-way through the tires, so 
that at ten-mile intervals one had to 
get out, reach around for tools, and 
painfully change a tire! Yet the pain 
would not be much greater than mine 
in reaching around for the thing to 
cut with, which is never around.” ... 
The fair correspondent who sent me 
an obsolete hairpin with a pretty rib- 
bon should write to Bruce Barton. 


Farris Davis, in the Jacksonville 
Times Union, protests vigorously 
against certain overworked words: 
“When I see that delicious refresh- 
ments have been served at a party, I 
suffer from nausea. When I read that 
the meeting was one of the most inter- 
esting of the season, I feel like a 
chicken with the pip. When I come 
across wonderful to describe a scene, 
I go into convulsions. The city editor 
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says if he reads again: ‘He died ina 
local hospital in this city,’ or ‘the 
many friends of So-and-so will be 
pleased to learn,’ or ‘the outstanding 
feature,’ or ‘the members are urged to 
be present,’ or ‘the regular monthly 
meeting will be held,’ he'll go on a 
ten day’s spree. One of the State news 
editors says if he sees unique or most 
unique he'll throw a fit.... When I 
go to a gathering of social workers 
and hear a man or woman say that he 
has vision or that some one else has 
it, I lose interest. If any poor word 
has ever been overworked that poor 
thing has. I haven’t any confidence 
in a man with vision. I hate ’em. 
The word service makes me see red. 
Just as surely as some speaker says 
his club or his society or his lodge is 
for the purpose of service, doubt as to 
his motives begins to gnaw at my 
soul.” 


There is one word I hate even more, 
and that is message. Rose Macaulay 
wrote Potterism to help us get rid of 
verbal hand-me-downs. It would be 
fine to attend a Y. M. C. A. convention 
where there were no forward-looking 
men. 


Ansley Newman, of Buffalo, writes: 
“The time seems to be ripe for a sym- 
posium on the split infinitive. Once 
upon a time the separation of ‘to’ 
from its beloved verb was enough to 
stamp a writer as hopeless. But ob- 
serve our present novelists; they park 
that little word wherever it seems most 
natural.” I do it myself whenever I 
fee] like it and with no sense of shame. 


Percy F. Bicknell, of Malden, Mass., 


writes: “It may be a waste of space 
to try to resuscitate the moribund 
shall and should, but reiterated outcry 
will perhaps retard somewhat their 
final extinction. It is passing strange 
that so many otherwise intelligent 
persons can see no difference between 
the unscrupulously determined ‘I will 
be elected’ and the confidently expect- 
ant ‘I shall be elected’.”. .. An excel- 
lent thing to remember is this—the 
expression “I would like” is always 
wrong. Say “I should like” every time, 
and there is one error you will avoid. 
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ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON (p. 385) is research associate of Yale University; 


author of The Character of Races and West of the Pacific; and an expert on natural 
Selection and climate, 


JOHN ERSKINE (p. 387) is the author of the outstanding best seller of the year. The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy. He has been teaching, lecturing and writing for 25 years 
Teachers of English and lecturers from every State have gone to Columbia to study under 
him. mg the war he organized the biggest institution of learning in the world, the 
University of the A. E. F. He has had his pick of the universities in which to do his 
teaching, and has refused the presidencies of colleges, He contributes a regular depart- 
ment, The Centurion, to The Century Magazine. 

JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES (p. 389), the British author of The New Age of Faith, 
finished recently a successful lecture-tour in the United States. 


THOMAS A, EDISON (p. 391), the Wizard of Inventors, with over 1400 scientific dis- 
coveries, has greatly advanced our Machine Age. It has been said that Americans are 
too close to Mr. Edison to have a true perspective of his genius, that Europeans come 
more nearly to an adequate recognition of his greatness. 

EDWARD MARSHALL (p. 391) has written many of the important interviews with 
Mr. Edison during the past 30 years. He is a veteran journalist and author, whose career 
has been both distinguished and dramatic, It is said that Mr. Marshall has discussed for 
publication more important topics with more men of note than any other journalist. During 
the Spanish American war he was seriously wounded with the Rough Riders, whose offi- 
cial historian he became at the suggestion of Theodore Roosevelt. 


FRENCH STROTHER (p. 393), an able journalist, has for some time been associate 
editor of The World’s Work. 


WILLIAM B. MUNRO (p. 395), professor of municipal government at Harvard Uni- 
versity is the author of several standard books on government. 


STUART SHERMAN (p. 397) was the late literary editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, and author of The Genius of America, Americans, Critical Woodcuts, etc. 

WALTER B. PITKIN (p. 401) has been connected with Columbia University for 21 
years; professor of journalism since the founding of the Pulitzer School. He gives grad- 
uate courses in the psychology of human interest. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN (p. 403) is Chancellor Emeritus of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, and an authority on fishes. 


WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD (p. 405). well known writer, is now one of the editors of 
Collier’s Weekly. 


WAYNE B. WHEELER (p. 411) is in a very real sense the generalissimo of the 
Prohibition forces in America. As counsel for the Anti-Saloon League of America, this 
brilliant lawyer and organizer virtually directed the fight which resulted in the enaction 
of the 18th Amendment. 

EDWIN BJORKMAN (p. 415), born in Stockholm, Sweden, is considered one of the 
best informed students of Scandinavian literature in ‘this country. As translator, critic, 
and author, he has contributed to many of the leading newspapers and periodicals. 

ROBERT H. ELDER (p. 417) is a prominent New York lawyer. 

HENRY F. PRINGLE (p. 421), a Cornell graduate and a newspaper man, is now on 
the New York World. 

JOHN C. EMORY (p. 423) is associate editor of the Railway Age of Chicago. It is 
not likely that he has been unduly sympathetic toward the bus as a newcomer in the 
transportation field. 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK (p. 427) is a practical economist of much and varied 
experience. 

CLARENCE DARROW (p. 429) has been for a generation one of the most prominent 
Chicago lawyers. 

ROSITA FORBES (p. 431), aside from having written several authentic travel novels 
and a fascinating biography of a Moroccan bandit, enjoys the unique distinction of being 
one of the only two white women to penetrate the heart and soul of Abyssinia. Miss 
Forbes was also the first white woman to cross the African desert on a camel. 


-_ z. PERRY SHORTS (p. 435) is vice-president of the Second National Bank, Saginaw, 
ch. 


JEROME DAVIS (p. 437), of Yale University, was in Russia from 1916 to 1919, and 
for part of that time was in charge of all the American Y. A. C. A. war work. He 
was also there in 1921 and 1926. 


EMILY NEWELL BLAIR (p. 443) is vice-chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, a versatile writer and a frequent contributor to Harper’s Magazine, 
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